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INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 

The question of wonien^s education has been recurring ever 
since Antiquity, imposing itself with particular insistence during 
periods of intellectual ferment or social upheaval. Whenever, be- 
cause of radical transformations in the polity, the economy, the 

technology or the culture of a nation, the role of women has finder- 

> 

\ 

gone change or been brought into question, a corresponding question- 

I 

4 

ing has occurred in regard to their education. And quite naturally, 
'' ‘ for if women are to fulfil their role in society, however that role 

may be conceived, they should of course receive such an education 
as will better enable them to do so. In our revolutionary times, 
revolutionary in virtually every thread of the social fabric, tradi- 
tional beliefs and attitudes concerning women have been changing 
swiftly, engendering lively, at times indeed heated debate as to 
women's nature, their role in life and consequently their education. 
Feminists to the contrary notwithstanding, the question has still 
not been finally settled; as evidence of this, one need only cite 
two recent books on women (among A; multitude of others), Betty 
Frieden's The Feminine Mystique and Phyllis McGinley's And Sixpence 
in Her Shoe, both widely popular and widely praised, yet containing 
widely divergent views. 

' 

I 
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Tho problem, then, broadly, is: v;hat kind or kinds of educa- 
tion are best suited to women? Since any solution to this problem 
presupposes a certain conc'^ption of women, the closely related prob- 
lem of women’s nature and her role in life will necessarily enter 
into consideration. 

Implicit in the broad statement of the problem is a series 

of more specific problems, namely; Do women have greater aptitude 
■% 

for some subjects than for others? If so, is this "innate" or cuj_- 
turally induced? Should tho basic education of women be identical 
to that of men or importantly different? Should emphasis in the 
education of women be placed on the utilitarian or on knowledge and 
culture for their own sake? Should women’s education favor the do- 

* » 

* »t mestic-minded or the career-minded? Should women, if career-winded, 

be encouraged to enter only certain fields or all fields open to 
men? 'what is the value of and Justification for women’s colleges? 

In summary, the problem is what to do about the education of 
women, how modify it, how improve it, how make it more appropriate 
to the changing role of women in our society, how best provide for 
women’s various aptitudes, personalities and life-expectations? 

Objectives 

The problems enumerated above are not, by their very nature, 




r 



susceptible to neat, definitive solutions, involving as they do 
centuries of received opinion, the vested interests of the two 
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sexGs and the vagaries of h’jrnan psychology. Indeed, the very effort 
to find a solution in such matters may itself change conditions to 
such an extent that no ultiraaie solution is possible, much as in 
physical science, according t,o the indot enninacy principle, .o ab- 
solute measurements can be made in t-he realm of sub-atomic parties iS 
because the very attempt to establish the position of a particle 
at tne same time displace that particle from its position, 

hov/ever, as in other areas of human endeavor, history ana 
the experience and wisdom of thinkers of the past may at least pro- 
vide us with some useful insights, perhaps even some partial answers 
to the problem of the education of women, and no period v;ould seera 
to hold more promise in tnis respect than the Age of .Enlightenment 
in France, For in this highly sophisticated era, with its passion 
for ideas and reform, and its predilection for experimentation, 
many of the best minds adaressed ohemselves to the question of wom- 
en* s education, Every shad© of opjjiion is represented here, from 
the advocates for the ultra-conse?.*vative convent education received 
by many young women of the tirae, to the ultra-progressive theories 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, which enjoyed something of a vogue in his 
ovTn day and which, for better or worse, have had such a heavy impact 
on modern American education. 

Therefore, it will be the purpose of this study to attempt 
to shed some light on the education of women by (1) describing the 
various types of education received by young women in 18th cen- 
tury France, from the founding of St.-Cyr (1686) througn the Revo- 
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lutlonary period^ and (2) setting forth the opinions^ theories and 
plans proposed hy the major and minor vriters of the period in re- 
gard to the education of vaaen, from Fenelon* s De 1* Education dee 
^lUes (1687) to Oondorcet's Mcnoircs but 1* Instruction puhligue 
(1791, 1792). 

Related Literature 



This study Is based primarily on hooks, cortloles, memoirs, 

\ 

letters and other documents of l8th century fiance* the ' 

I 

present writer has vlerwed these primary sources throuf^ his own par- 
ticular optic and has arrlred at his own conclusions, a number of 
secondary source works dealing with specific authors or with vari- 
ous aspects of the education of women have proven suggestive 
helpful, in particular. Count do Luppe's Les Jeunea lilies cl 1a fin 
^ siecle* which was used extensively in the latter part of 

the report* An extensive hihllography of works dtad or consulted 
will he found at the end of the study* 

Hocedure 



Data regarding educational practices were obtained from 
s'bidies based upon documents in national, regioxial convent 
archiTes, from comnents, descriptions and recollections contained 
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in letters, memoirs and novjs-lettors, from advertisements and pro- 
spectuses appearing in magazines of tho time, and from inferences as 
to tho actual nature of tne educational system drai-m from vrorks crit- 
ical of that system, ho o.*u in loth century Franca was considerate 
enough to leave us with a total accounting of that epoch *s educaticn- 
al practices, and tho present study lays no claim to such an achieve- 
ment 2C0 years after the fact. Lacuriae inevitably exist; neverthc^. 
less, though a complete recreation of the historical reality is am- 
possible, perhaps even superfluous, it is felt that the available 
sources are sufficient to paint an objective and reasonably close 
likeness. 

In regard to educational theory , an attempt was made to dif- 
ferentiate and categorize the various opiJiions and proposals put 
forth by loth century French thinkers, to determine quantitatively 
the dominant views and to identify any discemable trends, A bibli- 
ography of works dealing directly or indirectly with educational 
theory was culled from a variety of sources and is believed to bo 
nearly complete for the period under study, so that a consideraole 
measure of objectivity in reporting prevailing opinions and trends 
seems possible. 

Results 

Tho results, immediately following, are given in tho form 

of seven Chapters, divided into two principle Parts, Practices and 
Proposals. 
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iin Exposition of the Various Typos of 
Education Received by Frenchwanen 
fron the Founding of St.-Cyr 
(1606) uhrougn the 
Revolutionary 
Period. 
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EDUCATIOII FO.i TliE EGI'I-PRP/ILEGED CLASSES 



A) The Petite s Sc ole s 



Primary education for the non-privileged classes 'vras more 
widespread under the ancien l egirae than is perhaps generally ima- 
gined, Though education beyond the elementary level was rostrictoa, 
especially in the case of girls, to the moneyed bourgeoisie and the 
aristocracy, there exists an ample body of evrldcnce indicating that 
the daughters of peasants, laborers and artisans, frcm the indigent 
to the moderately prosperous, had considerable opportunity to ac- 
quire at least the basic skills of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
as well as certain manual arts suitable to women. During the 16th 
century, in virtually every region of France, in country villages 
no loss than in to^ms and cities, large numbers of families, per- 
haps even a majority, availed themselves of this educational oppor- 
tunity by sending tlieir daughters to what V7ere known as the Petites 
Ecoles , the Little Schools, a designation used as early as the Coun- 
cil of Trent (15^5-1563)» where it was declar(5d that there shall be 
"in each parish, in cities and in tie country, a little school whose 
master, preceptor or regent, . chosen by the bishop, will, free of 
charge, teach poor children reading, writing, grammar, singing and 
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, .■•r.at precisely were these so-called UtUe Schools? The 
question is not easily ans-wered. for imder the ancien /ea:l>n.c in 
France, chore was little unifo.^.icy in pri..a:y educacion. lines of 
jurisdiction were vaguely drawn and different types of scnools 
servoa cifferent social and cccnonic r.ilieuw. The situation was 
i.Ce un-_.e the present one in the United S-eates, where wo have at 
-.ee public primary sonoo*s, Sv-calar private schools and 
parochial private schools, each wich ics on, methods, its own em- 
pnasis. ^,,s ora goals, ics own teacher requirements, varying in 
quality from oommunicy to comm-maity and confom,-ir,g- to different 
regulations from city to city and scate to state. 

remaps the simplest and most ooiaprehensive Sv'ay of defin- 
ing the little Schools is to say that they wore an attempt by the 
Churon. the state and local oorji-.unities to provide at least an el- 
emencary education to everyone in France who could not. or did not 
wish, to obtain one in other ways, that is. through private tutors 
at some or by sending one ' s son to a more or less expensive college. 
usually Jesuit, and one's daughter to a boarding-school convent, run 
cy any one of a dozen different teaching orders. That is, the Uttle 
Schools were meant for those who oould not afford to provide private 
tutors for their children or send them to live-in oonve.ncs or ool- 
ich t’-ere usually quiue costly. (However, the children of 
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iripovcrich.d fci, lilies, if they haa tlic goexi forovine to live near a 
ccnvent,-school or a college , could as externes , tnat is, day stu- 
dents, ’roceive an education at one or the ot-her free of charge. ) 






Tnc Little Scnools received tneir inital iipetus fron the 
Council of Trent, as no'ced above, but iu v.'as nou until several 
years later, after a series of provincial councils, that they be- 
gan to tanc root anc. spread. For exanpie, in 15t^>' "ane arenoishop 
of bourges, following the local co’uncil of Bourges, wrote: “^ve 

direct all parish priests to riaintain little schools in tneir par- 
ishes... The boys’' school nay bo taught by the priest or his vicar 
and the girls* school by a wcrian of piety or probity. If the 
priest or his vicar carjaot keep school, he may choose, alone or 
with "cho people of the parish, a person capable of teaching. . .and 
send him to us to be approved, after having passed the examination 
ar.d bringing with him a certificate of good moral conduct. The 
same vjill be observed for tnc instruction of girls.’ 

hot long thereafter, tovrams tne togiruiing oi the l?th cen- 
tury, the state began issuing a scries of proclamations pertaining 
to the Little Schools, thus adcing the roya- authority to the 
Church authority, iui edict of l6o6 declares that schoolteacners in 



towns and villages 



must be approved by the parish priest.^ A letter 



V 



:itcd by Gontord, on. cit . , p. 10. 



/ 



^Charles Fourrier, L’Fnssirrncnent francais ^ I’fnticuite 
1 la Lev elution. Paris, lybi, p. 139. 



\ _ 
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oy Louis ’CIII da^cd December ±5, 16^0 directs that co- educational 
scnooj.s^ bo avoided, and that riale Loachors bo put in charge of boys* 
schools and fcrnalo t-oacners be put in charge of girls* schools.^ 

A royal declaration of I690 calls for the esoablishnent of school- 
37iast.ers ana scnoolrriisuresses in all tne p^-risiies of I-'rance; a uni- 
xorm sauary 01 I50 pounas per year for sclnoolmasters ana 100 pounds 
per year for schooLaistrosses, whicn salaries wore to be raised, if 
necessary, by i-r^poslr^ a special wax on a!^l the iriiabitanws of a par 
ish; ana finally, co:npulsory education up wo the ago of Iv, judges 
Downg or,ipowarcd to punisn whoso who failed to respect this obliga- 
oicn. Ocher docx.arawions of a700 and 172A repeaw, with iiinor nod- 
liicawions, tne essonwaa— poinws ox' who proceeding declaration of 
16 fc, wnicn wc*uj.a appear ?w first Sx.ght to be of considerable in- 
porto.iiCo iii wiic nj,swory of eauec-wUsy*.. sox* whaw we have hex*e is 
nochinj, _ess .oxen the estaouishnent of free, public, universal edu- 
cation, ccr.:pu_sory wo wne age- os' x.-.- ax.a with teacners on a fixed 
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neo*rj.y C'-.c nun^x'od years aate-r, wowaras the end of tlio nineteenth 
century, sous chus nean wnaw tne *yevoluwion wiped out enomous 
gains nadc unaor the ancion re/rine and that battles that had once 
been v:cn haa wo bo fought over again? 

-.os ena no. ‘ywrwuax.ly aj.1 autnorities in the field agree 
thaw, desp_we wne west intentions of Church and state, true univer- 
education was never acnaeved under the ancien r^gine. 
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cou^d dg r*ore c:q:/licit than these reg-ulations, ” writes H.C. 
^mard, .vnoso corrjr^cno is xypical, ”ouo i -re is plenty of evidence 
to show ui*ao it Was ici. iiipoosis-e to .. ^’orce ccjipulsory elemen- 
tary education. The d: v^'il-cies were sufficient funds te fi- 

nance such a project were nou availaole; tie public opinion of the 
day held the office of elementary teacher in low esteera; there v:as no 
widespread desire on tne part of parents of the poorer classes to 
avail Lhemselvos oi an education for their children even v/hen it was 
offered free of cost.”'^ 



Yf 



fet there is also plenty of evidence to show that the little 
Senooj-S liounsned ohroughout tne j.oth century in almost every region 
of France and in both urban and rural areas, and that they were, for 
the most part, fairly well-attended. In I736 there were, in Paris 
alone, I9I such schools for boys and I70 for girls, with a teaching 
personnel, including auxiliaries, of about 600 men and women. ^ In 
parisnes in and around ‘che city of Chalons— sur— Marne, there were 

g 

53 schools prior to 179C. in the 2052 communes of the departments 
01 la keurthe, la Meuse, la Moselle and les Vosges, the scholar L. 
Maggiolo coUiiood wnicn nao., in 17 69, mixed primary schools, and 

293 whicn nad separate schools for girls. ^ **In Moirmandy, reports 



/■ 



K. C. Bamai'd, Fi-onoh Tradition in Education. Cambridge. 

1922, p. 40. ^ 

7 

Fourrier, on. cit. ^ p. 1^3. 

8 ., 

M. Fayet, itecherchos Historiouo s et Statistiaues sur les 
cemmunos et 1^ ecoles ^ In Kaute-Marno . Paris, 1679, p. 2.07"] 

9 ^ ^ 

L, Maggiolo, Les Fcolos en Lorraine avant et aores 1769. 
Fancy, I890, p, 82. 
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toand Ravelet, ”out of II59 rural parishes visited by the arch- 
bishop .of Rouen from I7IO zo ±? 17 , 855 were provided with schools 

and only 304 were i-Tithout any; 3O0 had schools both for boys and 
for girls. 

As early as the louh century, a Veriitian ambassador de- 
clared that there seemed to be no one in France who did not know 
how to read and write. And Philippe Aries states confidently, 

“^ive know that in the second naif of the 17th century the little 
schools existed everyi-rhere. . . Finally, PjSbe .Ulain writes that 
in the second half of the loth century, primary instruction had 
increased enormously, careers in tlie liberal professions had been 
opened V7ide to the poor, and the children of working class families 
were flocking by the thousand zo primary school s.^^ 

Suen opinions are surely exaggerated, for there can be no 
doubt that illiteracy vras still vridespread on the eve of the Revo- 
lution. A common method of ootaining statistics on illiteracy un- 
der the ancien regime (or, inversely, on presumed primary school 
attendance) has been through a study of signatures of husbands and 
wives in the marriage registers of various communities throughout 
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/:rmand Ravelet, xiistoire du v^erable Jean-iSaotiste de la 
* Institut aes Freres des Scoles~Chr^ti^nnesT~ 



Salle , fondateur de 1 
Paris, lo7^, p. 25. 

^^From Relations des cLmbassadeurs venitiens . Cited by Albert 
Babeau, Village sous l^hacien Regime . Paris, ld79, 2nd ed., pi 285. 

^ . ^Philippe Aries, L^ ^gfant et vie femiliale sous 1» ancien 



regime . Paris, I96O, p. 321. 
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Abbo /dlain, L* Instruction •primaire en France avant la 



Revolution . Paris, 1881, p. II 9 . 






v>no suc:i :>ou.G.y^ coi"ig.ucocg. in *Cxio oi* Drs-j^uigns-n in Pno— 

vcnco, -ci.d coverins the IGO year span Tr era I69O to 1790, shows an in- 
crease of 60, 0 m the niraoer 01 racn wno were able to sign "Dheir names 
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0y«.v^unc ox 
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education un- 



cer ‘sne anoion rogarao . eTut me s’eawis'eacs mney are cased upon tell 
another story, one oi consideraclo i_lioeracy: in 1790, only ^ 6 ’/o of 

the men in tiiis sarae uown of Oraguignan were able to sign 'their naraes 
1 rc*.* j.n loyoy, only Oi "che wciiion (up troia ^ •'I'p in 

IbyO;."^-^ Inus, it may be assmicd unat in a small, nou untypical pro- 
vi'ncial toi'n at uhe end of the Ib'ch century, fewer than half the men 
and ono-fif'oh of 'Cue women had receivud a p--rimary education of one 
sort or a'nouiicr. The Veni'cian ambassador must not have gotten into 
uhe country to meet uho plain folic. 



'^•‘■A^^r ••AiOL»o ^ asCvio k^u.on u^ci one « *1 1 ^ t , 1 e bcnools xail and 
from '.naat sources did they receive uheir financial support? Because 
'cne conuraj. authority lached cither ‘the vrill or the moans uo enforce 
■the doc_ara'o_ons rogaraing 'sno Litt-e Schools, resulting in a rela- 
o^Vs--^ly u^wv^is^sy o/i. ao oic o o , mo-tscr Ox ^unsdiCoion and 
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“b.I, i.ircur, documents sur 1 ^ enscimnoriont priimairc en Provence 
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GUpport becor.:os cuioo cc:ripi6x. It can be said in general 
Tinau i,ha statw', oho'ugh stial rotairxing ’jl-ciniate authority and still 

Cl Cwi'u%!in cic’cilvg 1'0 -Lo, nc.cx cojic^ciXfOc *00 ’tjio Cniircn utig ^-CoUS-Il 
Cl' Lhc Ld.’t'C-ic Sccioo-ls^ "cosucri cn cxiironii u.ic*u iXr couZ-ci dg co/i-» 

Z' 

sidercd ”a veritable transfer oi poner. Tne Church, in turn, col- 
laborated closely '.'ith local ccnTiiunities in regard to suen matters as 
the selection of teachers a:r: tne financial support of the schools. 
Moreover, it fas not 'unusual for fealthy private inaividuals to essao- 
lisi'x cndo'.n.ients for the creation ana continuous financing of elemen- 
tary schools* for bo-th boys ana girls. 

xho 6^ facto jurisdiction of the Cnurch ca:i pernaps oes-.^ oe 
seen in the relationsnip of trie local clergy to the scnoolteacher, 
for the teacher, after all, constituted the main, indeed, almost the 

le function of the clergy here 
itions governing the conduct of 
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set of reg'uiations governing the Little Schools; divided into tfo 
parts, the first part deals fith ”the conduct of teachers in regard 
to tnomsolves’* ana the secona, ”the duties of schoolrdasters towards 



th eir pu_d- s . ‘ 
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rricr, co. cit . , p. IbC. 

■'^.•'rom Crdonnancos s.mcdale3 de Monsoi 



.-^ncur l*GV^auG dMiutun. 
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■orimairc cans 1 



Itcd by P-natvoie de Gnarmasse, Ltat de 1* instruction 
* ancion diocese d*/'.utui'i oondant les d ix— s epti eme e o 



dme-nuitih'-ae siecles. Paris, lb7o, hnd ea., 2o, 







?noGo rc~ulatior.G, '..’axch vor- /yi’inaod and post-od in the schools, cast 
considv.:r'‘-hl ■; ii"hi, on sov-.r - aspects of ono .d^tlo Ichoois, and v:e 
shall be returr.in-; to tnc;'i v.f iraiudiaoe intr.roso is ^hc first 

article, ahich s-^s d'/.vn tao CK-*.citlons toach-w;rs rraso ncet in order 
to practice their profession: they rriust prosoni- to t-:e cish':a or '•.i s 

vicars a ccroificate of (pooci norai conduct/, their baptisnai certifi- 
cate and, if they are riarri< d, th<jir rr^arria.f^o contract; 'zhoy rr.ust, 
in addition, ’jndcr^^o an cxruilitat/ion and, if they arc considered capa- 
ble of teaching, they are required to take an oath to accuai, thcnselvcs 
faithfui.ly of their duties and to observe the regulations. (later, to 
spare teacher-candidates the difficulties and the expense of a trip to 
Autun, local arch-priests teere enpoxered to cxairiine and authorise therr^JT 

In Joussc*s Traito du rouverncriont soirituel et toKuorei dos 
•paroissos of l? 6 y, it is laid doxn that schoolnasters and schoolnis- 
tresses raust have the approbation or visa of the bishop or the eccle- 
siastic in charge of education in the diocese, and soraetines of tne 
local parish priest. 

Iho Little Schools of raris fell under the authority of uhc 
dean of the cathedral of Notre Dane, and more specifically under nis 
delegate, the precentor. The precentor was aided in his duties by uwo 
assistants and a clerk, it vzas he who esiiablishod the nuiaber of scnools 
and their location and the n'jnoer of students to be adnitued. It was 
he also who inspected the schools and drew up the regulations govern- 



Ib 

Ibid . , p. 29. 

^^Ciued by L. Fayet, on. cit . , p. 4 ?. 



irv;j then. Liit. poi’hax^s "the r.icst irr.portano of t,nc prcccnt-ors GUt-icc ’•rGc 

"to t-cko oaoOG fi'cn "thG teachers ana zo f. \n.ch tlicr* witn actoors ci 

. . 2G 

ccxfipotonco, fo-‘ --lien oAcy paia, cciTiotiiu indoed Quite dearay. 

hacn yoar in hai-is, th.^ro vras a awrt of pedagogical confcronco 
called the annual o'/nodo , vnich all uhe scnooarr.astors ana rfiastrossea of 
thw city ’.'v'ro c:-:poctod to auuenar *.a zho synoao of u.672, a certain 
I-lirtin Sonnet, one of the procentor* s tvro accistantc, dc-i-averod i\na— 
seif of an ’'exportation" uLich is v;orth citing at length for tn.e light 
it sheds on the quality, goals and general ateosphcrc of the ihttle 



Schools. 



nts, lo cheroin du ciel, et lee boxines 
•acticuo de toutos les vertus chretiennes 



Vous etes ccrr.is, nessieurs et ncsdancs, et etablis 
oar iiioncicur lo chancre do 1‘cgu.use de raris, non sculo— 
lac-nt pour ensoigner au:-: er^fants a lire, a ecrire, l*aratn- 
■netioue, le calcul tant au jot qu*a u.s. pluiTie, le se^icc> 
la grarriairej niais encore pour Icur ^ensoigner ue catocnisne 
ou 1 * instruction de la doctrine enrotierne, c’ost— a-dire 
la science des saints 
Koeurs, avee la pra 

et norales, tant par 1 ‘instruction verbale quo par vos bons 

e^'v-ojwt.ple s ... ^ ^ 

2,'otrc Seigneur ccraienga a faire et puis a enseigner. 

*. ~1 enseigna prenidronent par ses actions oo ensuioe p<^r 
SGS paroles." Plus onim nevent ^ cxer.p_la oupi y^rga. 

Vous devez done lour cnseigncr^avcc ±os sonnes 1 qo~ 
tree tout ic oien qu’ils sent obliges do faire pour ser/ur 
Dieu et pour otre sauves, c*cst-a-dire, on deux laots, la 
science et la vertu, cui sent les oeuxi plus oeaux dons,^ 

Ics deux plus belles cualites et les deux plus beaux talents 
cu‘un homo puisso "Dosseder on co luonde. >^*03t ce que i^c^via 
denandait a Dieu tres souvent, et le priait instararieni, de 
I'ui ensoigner... Vous devez avoir cos dcuc qualitcc do sa- 
vanu et de vertueiuc tout enscr.iblo; et ce n’osu pas asscz a* 
^Yoir 1‘une sans l* autre, parce que la science So.ns Iti ve* — 
tu rend l*homio suporbe, et la vertu sans la science le rend 

inutile ... ^ ^ ^ \ 

Insoigncz— les a* core oien ooeissants a lours pero ct 

n^.ro, d lours parents, a leuxsnaitres ct naitresses, a leUtS 



'^'^Po’urrior, oo. cit. , p. Id2. 
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c-^porLo-j.r:j oi a tout lo mondo; souvcnca-vous encore cue 
vous dovci:. onceii;....r _jj y^dvros gratuiteraent aussi bicn 



cue los autre G.'^- 



hile in Gc-iC localiul.G ..... clergy scct.-ig to have assu^aeci 
sole rcGOGnsubility for the nlrirc of teachers, this f'unction 
generally devolved jointly upon tno clergy and the citizens of 
the local coinnunity or their representatives in tiie totn counci.i., 
"In Paris, Lyons and a fev; other large cities," vrrites /l.- 
bert Laboau, "it seoins that the municipal authorities did not in- 
tervene in the choice of teachers for the little schools. was 
not the saite elsewhere, ho/:ovor, and one can point to the conflict 

between the precentor and the city of Kacon in regard to the ap- 

22 

pointment of one of these teachers." 

Conflict arose also on the question of whether teachers 
sho'uld be chosen by the to’-jn council or by all the inhaoitants 
of a cc.'imunity . Babeau, an nus oook on the village under ehe <^— 
cion rog:ime , a compaiiion to his worx on cities, quotes tne opinion 
q-£ a committee of the provincial assemoly oi Criampagne, uphOu.o.inQ 
the right of all the citizens to make decisions regarding the 
teachers of their comimunities. "The wages of schoolteachers," de- 
clared the comir.ittec, "are generally paid by each head of family; 
every inhabitant has a personal right to vote on the retention. 



21 



"Cited by Iniliocrt Pompco, Raooort historigue si^ 

•ccoi CG trimairoG de Ir. villo de Paris , dequis lour origine gpus- 
ou^^ la loi du 2'c .iuin 1^33 - Paris, lb39, pp. 6d,69. 

^/dbert Babeau, La Villo sous l*Ancien Regime . Paris, 1650, 
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the dismissal or the replacement of these public men, and we believe 
that the deliberations of the communities relative to these ques- 
tions must bo made or confirmed in a general assembly of the in- 
habitants."^^ 

This appears to be the procedure followed in most country 
parishes. However, in larger towns and cities (except for the 
largest: Paris, Lyons and a few others, as previously noted), the 
teachers were usually chosen by the notables of the vicinity, in- 
cluding tile local clergy, in the name of the community. Such for 
example was the case in Libourne, where the "political council," 
composed of the mayor, the magistrates and six "upright men," par- 

25 

ticipated in the appointment of schoolmasT ers. 

Financial support for the little Schools, which meant, in 
effect, the pa 5 >ment of the teachers* salaries, generally came, in 
one form or another, from the local community, occasionally from the 
Church or wealthy individuals, never from the state. Though the 
royal declaration of l69& called for wages of 150 pounds for school 
masters and 100 pounds for schoolmistresses, this varied widely 



^^?rom a letter of Juno 1?, 
partmont of Aube. Cited by Albert Babeau, 
Regime , pp. 290, 291 • 



the Archives of the de- 
le Village sous l* /inc_ie_n 



2h 



^See also Charmasse, on. c^. , p. 59; A. Bellee, Kec^£££nes 
sur I ' -instruction publique ^ le ^fpartemen| ^ la Sart^ 
nendan^la RSyolution. Le Kans, lt>75, P- Wi Fayet, op. c. ., p. 
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from community to community, usually on the low side. Charmasse 
states that vrnile the diocesan authorities of Autun recommended a 
uniform tax, tney also sugges'Ced that consideration be given to the 
customs and poverty of the locality, the result of which qualifica- 
tion V7as to introduce a great variety in the matter of wages, de- 
pending upon place, time, population and the tastes and wealth of 
the citizenry.^^ 

Funds were raised, first of all, by V7hat Chamasse calls 

free and proportional taxation: free in the sense tnat it applied 

only to those who sent their children to school; proportional in 

that it took into account the extent of instruction, that is, five 

sous a month for those who v/ere learning only to read, ten sous when 

added, and fifteen sous if arithmetic and Latin were in- 
27 

eluded. These ’’fees" varied from place to place: in Malay in 1701 
it was three sous for reading and five each for vrriting, arithmetic 

O Q 

and. plain chant; in Doulaincourt in 1750 1 four, five, six or seven 

29 

sous, depending upon the level of instruction. 

Another method of raising money for education, practiced in 
certain communities, was through a system of taxation imposed on all 
the inhabitants of a parish, but proportional to their status or 



Charmasse, on. cit . ^ p. 47„ 
27 

' loid . , p. 48. 

Fayet, on. cit . . p. 68. 

29 

Ibid . . p. 71 . 
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occupation, and payable in cash or in kind. Thus, in Saint Boury, 
ploughmen v;ere taoced 1 pound 16 sous per household, day-laborers 1 
pound o sous per household," ana v;idov:s 15 sous per household. 

L-xten teachers v;ere paid -chrough a combination of moans. 

In Corccllc-les-Ars in l?e^, the schooir.iastor received a fixed sal- 
ary of 6e pounds, plus the “fees" of his pupils, plus a certain 
quantity of the local wine and grain contributed by tne inhabitants. 



In £iouii.i.and in l?7k, a sheaf of xneat from each farmhand was added 
to a salary of ^5 pounds ana voluntary contributions. In /iloxe in 
J./76, it v;as a contrioution of vrine, a salary of 100 poui'ns a year, 
the foes &nd extra money earned througn tne perfoitaance of certain 
duties in the church.*^"'* 



In addition, the scnoolteacher was often given a lodging, 
a garden, sometimes the right to graze his cows on commuriity pro- 
perty or to cut the grass fream around the graves, he also enjoyed 

the special privileges of exemption frau taxation and from service 

32 

in tne militia. 

hot infrequently, wealthy individuals v/ould establish endow- 
ments in favor of the Little Schools. In l69d, the countess de 
Grignon left a perpetual annuity of 100 pounds, to be taken from 
the income from her estates, in order to provide for a schoolmistress 
for the tovTn of Villemorien. The teacher, either a lay person or a 



9 V ± 

loid . , p. 52. 

^^fourrier, on. cit . . p. 145. 
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nun, was to teach the girls of the parish "Christian doctrine and 

33 

reading and writing," She was also expected to care for the sick. 

The marquis de Louvois gave, in l6b9, a sum of 21,00C pounds, yield- 
ing 700 pounds of income, for the maintenance of two sisters of the 
order of St, Lazare in the town of Louvois, In addition to caring 
for the sick and distributing 400 pounds of the income for the re- 
lief of the poor (the other ^00 pounds, they used for their own 
maintenance ) , they were to provide elementary education to the girls 
of the vicinity free of charge, In 1753 t Philippe Boidot, a doc- 
tor of theology at the Sorbonne and one of the chaplains of Notre 
Dame, willed a sum of 11,000 pounds fcr the founding and maintenance 
in Autun of two free schools, one for boys and one for girls. They 

were to be established in favor of the poor children of the neighbor- 

35 

hood of Karchaux, where the benefactor had been born,*^ 

Though no budgetary allocations in favor of the Little Schools 
can be found in the records of the central government, the state did, 
nevertheless, play a certain role in primary education. This con- 
sisted mainly of approving or disapproving the school taxes voted by 
the local communities, for in matters of taxation, the state ruled 
supreme. For example, representatives of the crown were opposed to 

33 

Albert Babeau, L* Instruction primaire dans les campagnes 
avant 1789 d* apr^s des documents tirds des archives communal es et 
depart ementales de l* Aube , Troyes, 1875 1 p. 46, 

J, Chardon, "Btat general de 1 'instruction dans la diocese 
do Reims vers la fin du XVIII® siecle," Revue de Champagne et de 
Brie . Sept, I 88 I, p. 228, 

3*5 

‘^^Charmasse, o£, cit , . pp, 69 1 70 • 
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tlie practice of payments in kind, which no doubt went against their 
habits of orderliness and regularity. In Bourgogne, by the end of 
the 18 th centuiy, this practice all but disappeared at the insist- 

36 

ence of the king*s commissioner. 

It can be seen, then, that while the local community, or 
sometimes a wealthy individual, provided the funds to support the 
jjittle Schools, and while the state passed on the manner of raising 
the funds, the main responsibility for elementary, education in 
France under the ancien regime fell upon the Church, which drew up 
the rules and regulations, participated in the selection of teachers 
and provided for periodic inspections. 

It can be seen also that, except for those established by 
private endowments, the Little Schools were generally not free, the 
pupils in attendance ,often having to pay a fee or tuition which var- 
ied in accordance with what they were learning. However, in commu- 
after community, the Little Schools were instituted and teach- 
ers hired vjith the understanding that indigent children would be ac- 
cepted without charge. The bishop of Chalons, in establishing sep- 
arate schools for girls, declared in an edict of 1693 : "Schoolmis- 

tresses will accept without distinction the children of the rich and 
the poor and will display an equal affection towards both, even 
though they shall receive no payment from the poor."^^ This admo- 
nition to teach the poor free of charge is reported so frequently in 

^^ Ibid . . p. 53. 
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•^'Fayet, oq. cit. , p. 285. 



rGgional st.udiGS on priir.ary odncat-Lon prior to me ftevoiui-ion, tnai. 
WQ can .safely assume it was a practice generally accepted througnont 



r ranee. 



V 



Paysically, vrhai, were me ..luixo Scnools iirco^ .•'.ccordj.ng t».>« 
instructions laid down by an anonymous priest towards the eno oi me 
17th century. 



Tile room in whicii class is concucocci 



'^ulc. bo 



and spacious, in proportion to the nur.ibor of chilaren zo 
ho taught in it; for example, a room 26 feeu long by 1? 
or lb feet wide and 12 feet high is reouired for aDOUo 
100 children, so tnax, tne neat will not cause any Ocid o— 
dors, resulting in illness to either the teacher or the 
puoils, especially in Paris where the air is quite hor- 
rid; and on this basis, the rest should be constructed 
"DroDortionately. The room should be well provided witn 
windovrs with glass panes, or at least transparent peeper 
ones, /vnd if it bo possible for the room to have vjindows 
on three sides, and even ail four, this would oe best,^ 
for in surrjiier, when xhe weather is warrri, there caniiou be 
too much air to dispel all me bad smells of the children. 

In the winter the windows should be tightly closed 
because of the cold, to wnich children who are forced t-o 
remain in one place and not stir aDouu, are very sensioivo, 
nevertheless, the teacher will order someone to open them 
as soon as everyone leaves the room, in order to geo out 
the bad air and bring in fresh air, and then reclose tnem 
a little before the pupils return; and when tine weather is 



mild, he will keep thera open during the lesson. 



Though the room may seem rather crowded to us of today, 
such wore the conditions deemed optiiaura under the ancien rGgim^_. 
The reality,, however, did not always equal the ideal; rourrier 
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points out that in the mountains, it was not rare for the school to 

39 

be located in a stable, where a soft warmth would reign. Else- 
where, heating was usually at the expense of the fairdlies, each 

40 

child bringing a log to school in the morning. 

The schoolrooms, such as they were, were sometimes provided 

by the Church, according to Babeau, but more often they were built 

or purchased solely with community funds. Fourrier adds that the 

teacher himself wo\ild sometimes rent a schoolroom, as inexpensively, 

42 

of course, as possible. 

Most of the Little Schools were apparently open only during 
the vdnter, frcm U Tous saints (November 1st) to Easter; others, 
however, remained open 10 or 11 months of the year.^^ In Coutances, 
according to the regulations governing the Little Schools, published 
by the bishop of the diocese in 1?66, classes were to be held six 
days a week, except for holidays. The regulations also stipulated 
that, from Saint Mdchel (September 29th) until Easter, schooLmas- 
ters and mistresses would start school at 9 in the morning and again 
at one-thirty in the afternoon; and from Easter until summer vaca- 

^^Fourrier, p£. cit . , p. 145. 

^^Ibid., p. 145. 

* I 

^^Babeau, L« Instruction prlmarie , p. 28. 

^^Fourrier, oo. cit . . p. 1^5. 

^^Babeau, L» Instruction primaire , p. 36. 
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■bion, they would start at 8 in the morning and at 2 in tne aftemoonf 
each session lasting two full hours. School hours V7ere longer in 
Autun, vrhere the bishop decreed that class shall start at seven-thirty 
in the morning and continue to ten- thirty between Easter and 
Toussaints; and at eight o* clock to ten— thirty betv/een la Touss^nts 
and Easter. Throughout the year, afternoon classes in the diocese of 

45 

Autun were bo be held from one-thirty to four. 

Thus, there was considerable variation in the length of both 
the school year and the school day. Moreover, despite the injunc- 
tion in the king*s declaration of 169^* making school attendance ob- 
ligatory up to the age of 14, there is little evidence to suggest 
that this injunction was widely, or even usually, adhered to. In 
1695 or 1696, M. Henry de Thiard de Bissy, bishop of Toul, ordered 
the parenbsof his diocese to send their children, both boys and girls, 
to school under pain of losing the sacraments. Such a command, 
with its attendant punishment in case of non-compliance, was no doubt 
uniformly observed in the diocese of Toul. But such ordonnances are 
rare, and the amount of illiteracy, as measured by llie number of hus- 
bands and wives who were able to sign their names in the marriage 
registries of their local communities, strongly indicates that school 
attendance, even in localities where Little Schools existed, was far 
from universal. Considering France as a whole, it is doubtful that 

^Abbe Allain, p£. cit ., p. 15^* 

^■^Charmasse, op . cit . , p. 31* 

^^Alexandre- Ott, ^ ^ 1» instruction primaire, . Nancy, 

1880, p. 7 . ■ 
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more than 50;j of the men and of the women were receivir*g an ele- 
mentary education by the end of the l6th century, whi-^h, however, 
represents a hugh increase over proceeding centuries. The ancien 
regime had begun to bestow an education on its lower classes, and 
in so doing, in teaching its most impoverished and dowTitrodden chil- 
dren to read, and to read not only the catechism and the lives of 
the saints, but also Voltaire and Rousseau, it perhaps hastened its 
own downfall. 

> 1 = 



if. if 

One of the questions that seems to have bulked large in edu- 
cational thinking under the ancien regime x^as the separation of the 
sexes in the Little Schools. Everyv^here, teachers were admonished 
not to conduct mixed classes, or if so, only under special conditions. 
A statute of 168? in the diocese of Besan^on spells out the dangers 
and lays down a formal prohibition: 

Since the senses, the thoughts and the hearts of men 
aro, from adolescence, inclined to evil, we, wishing vrith 
all our might to avert the innumerable dangers of a too 
great familiarity between youths of the opposite sox, 
formally forbid schoolmasters to accept girls over n^e 
years of age in their classes, or even to instruct those 
who are under this age, except* at tames and in place s^_ 
separate from those used for the instruction of boys. 

The danger, apparently, was not limited to contact between boys and 

girls, for the bishop of Acqs reports in a letter of 1752 that he 
had been obliged to chase certain teachers from his diocese because 



^7payet, o£. cit. , pp. 281, 282. 
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of "horrors comrdtted vrith young girls." In Toul, in 1666, a sy- 
nodal statute decreed that boys and girls were not to be admitted to 
the same schools and that "schoolmasters were not to teach girls in 

their homos, nor schoolmistresses boys, under pain of excommunica- 
49 

tion." M. de Roquette, Bishop of Autun, vrrites in 1669 that the 
mixing of boys and girls has alvjays been a bad thing and that he had 
even learned of some "distressing accidents. " He therefore felt it 
necessary to order the establishment of two schools in each parish, 
one for girls and one for boys, the girls* school to be taught by a 
woman and the boys* school by a man; and under pain of excoimuni- 
cation, schoolmasters were not to admit girls to their classes and 
schoolmistresses were not to admit boys."^^ 

Kovjever, according to most researchers, the prohibition 
against mixed schooling was not generally enforced or adhered to, 
and in communities where only one school existed, a not infrequent 
occurrence, girls were usually admitted to class along with boys,*^^ 




Viconte Serurier, L* Inst rue tion primaire dans la region 
des ?.yr(^nees occidentales . spi^cialomen t en B6arn r 1365 »1769 . Pau, 
1674, p. 10. 



^^Ott, ep. cit . , p. 10. 
^^Cnaimasse, op . cit., p. 2o. 



^^Bdmond Foup^, L* i^liseignen-.nt prircaire et 1 * enscignemont 
dcs lilies a Draguignon sous i*ancicn r^ime et la revolution. 
Draguignon, lb97t p* AJ-so, Charmasse, op. cit . . p. 2y. Aobe 

Rameau, "L* Instruction primaire a I-l^con avant 17o9*” Rovuc de 
la Soci^to Litt^raire, Historique et Archeologiq ue du depart ement 
c^e l* /dii . juillet-aotit lo7b, p. 179- Abb6 Allain, oo. cit . . p. 
236. Abb^ Gillant, Les Ecoles de filles avant la Involution . 
Verdun, 1693 t PP« ilf 12, 
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« 

'unen separate schools woro maintained, it was often the *^jife or the 

52 

da'oghter of the schoolmaster who took charge of the girls. Or, in 
many cases, a lay person, a ’’pious. God-fearing" spinster or vridovr, 
was hired for the position by the commuTiity. In 1?03, the communal 
council of the tovm of Draguignan at the request of tiie bishop of 
7rejus, contributed a lodging to a "v;cman of great virtue" who had 
come to the tovm "to instruct girls arid to teach them to be virtu- 

53 

ous." in Verdun, in 1?26, a secular schoolmistress by the name 
of Karie-Jeanne La Roche opened a school with the pemission of the 
town council, w’-hich accorded her the usual exemptions given to school- 

54 

masters. Often, no doubt, the women who devoted themselves to the 
education of girls vrere perhaps better known for their piety than 
their science, but in Dijon, there existed a sort of guild for school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, and to be admitted to it, one was re- 

55 

quired to pass an examination. Laoeau also mentions the existence 
of pious spinsters v:ho voluntarily devoted themselves, without remu- 
neration, to the teaching of poor girls. 

Vvhere did these women receive their teacher training? For 



So3ur Marie-Pierre Fracard, L * Educ at i on d e s filles a hiort 
au XVII^ simple . Niort, 1^5^ t P* ^3* Also, Abb6^ Rameau, op . cit . , 

p. 179. 

•^•^Poupe, o£. cit . . p. 33* 

■^^Abb^ Gillant, o£. cit , pp. 12, I3. 

•^•^Babeau, Ville sous I’ ancien regime, p. 495* 
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most of them, *the answer must be nowhere. A few, however, had the 
opportunity to attend a secular normal school, a very limited num- 
ber of which were founded in the latter part of the 17th century. 

In 1672, the bishop of Ch'^lons ^established several female lay teach- 
ers in the principal towns of his diocese for the purpose of "at- 
tending to the Christian education of young girls" and "training 
schoolmistresses in order to send thesn out into the parishes . 

The young women attending these "normal schools"- lived in, but it 
was strictly forbidden to them to take any kind of vows or to form 
any regular community; neither were they to "possess, have, receive 
or acquire in common any inheritances, annuities or settlements, or 
any domains other than the houses necessary for their lodging and 
the performance of their exercises."^ This institution, according 
to Cillieuls, was immediately imitated in the neighboring diocese of 

59 

Reims, and was itself an imitation, according to Babeau, of simi- 

60 

lar establishments existing in "several diocese of France." 

* 

* * 

VJhat were the qualities, ideally, that the l 8 th century 
sought in its primary school teachers? These were laid out, con- 
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venicntly and touchingly, in a book of instructions for the use of 
schoolmasters and mistresses in the Little Schools. The manual, 
first publishcct in I685, was widely road for the next 100 years. 

It is full of human understanding, good common senso and many 
practical v^uggestions for handling pupils y for teaching them the 
various disciplines and, in general, for running a school, Kany 
of our present-day schoolteachers could very well profit from some 
of its advice. A few citations, giving the tone of the book, will 

necessarily have to suffice here. 

Just as the heart is the first to come alive and the 
last to die in man, arjd is the principal repository of the 
soul, so the master in school must be the heart, animated 
by the spirit of God, which gives spiritual life to his 
whole little family. . . In order to impart the Christian 
spirit to children in the little schools, one must choose 
a person, either ecclesiastic or lay, who not only possesses 
all the common arjd Christian virtues, but who has studied 
t?iem so carefully that ho can teach them 't-rith facility to 
all thosg 2 ’'’^ho are placed under him, both by precept and by 
example . 

On the prudence of the teacher in regard to his pupils: 

The teacher must content himself wi.th what his pupils 
are capable of doing. Just as a teacher of writing must 
provide examples that are well— formed and perfect, while 
contenting himself with a pupil who, in the beginning, 
will write only nmperfoctly, so a scho^*aster must be 
oerfect in everything he teaches his pupils ana must be 
content vjrith those whom he knows are doing tneir little 
best (though they do little indeed), unless they show 
themselves to be completely inept in learning to read, 
vjhich for some "will become evident after a monT>n or tv»o 
and for others after four or six months, depending upon 
the care and diligence they put into it; thereupon, hav- 
int^ tried every possible method ^rithout success, he must 
let their parents kno;-7, asking them to have patience and 
holding out to them the hope that perhaps their child's 



, Instruction m^hodique pour I' escole paroissiale , 
dressee en f aveur des petite s ecoles . Paris, 1685« 

^^ Ibid . . p. 1. 
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wit will return, and that in the meantime they be kind 
enough to withdraw him for a while; for often, parents 
. blame the teacher and not the pupil if the latter learns 
nothing. ^ 

On the patience of the teacher in regard to his pupils: 

Sometimes there are pupils who serve only to try 
the patience of the teacher, sane because of their stu- 
pidity, and they must be tolerated when there is no mal- 
ice intended; others because of their laziness, and 
they must be punished; others because of their bad hab- 
its of wheedling or dallying, and they have to be re- 
deemed with great patience, or in the end, if they fail 
to reform, be made to leave school; others out of pure 
malice, and theymaatbe worked on and punished with pru- 
dence and discretion. . . But in all cases, patience is 
very necessary, principally for suffering the reproaches 
of the poor; for since the poor are naturally quite an- 
gry and upset because of their need, they believe that' 
when the teacher makes them wait to their children, 
it is only because of their poverty.^ 

On the personal comportment of the teachers: 

If he is often invited to drink or eat in town, he 
must express his gratitude and excuse himself politely, 
and accept as seldom as possible, specially if he is an 
ecclesiastic . 

Other qualities of the teacher that the anonymous author 
of the manual discusses with the same wazm-heartedness and down- 
to-earth sensibleness are temperance, chastity, modesty, humility 
perseverance, strength, magnanimity and confidence. 

Not only must teachers refuse too-frequent invitations to 
drink or dine in town, but in addition, according to regulations 
published by a bishop in the department of Aube in 1785f they are 



°^ Ibld . . p. 13. 
Ibid. . p. 30. 

65ibld. . p. 19. 
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forbidden "to maintain taverns, to play the violin or other instru- 
ments in public, to attend dances and parties, to frequent cabarets, 
or to engage in any traffic, or to exercise any employment which is 
incompatible with their position. The bishop of Autun, in I685, 
advises schoolteachers to be modest in their dress and their bear- 
ing, to bo restrained in their conversation, to shun cabarets and 
games of chance, and to flee evil company. Addressing himself 
specifically to women teachers, the bishop of Ch^ons, in 16?2, de- 
clares that since "schoodmistresses are destined to instruct by 
word and by example, they will take great pains themselves to prac- 
tice all the virtues they must instill in others. They will employ 

their time vrell and avoid ever being without something useful to 

68 

do." 

* 

♦ * 

Contrary to H.C. Barnard *s assertion that "the public opin- 
ion of the day held the office of elementary teacher in low esteem,’^ 
it would appear that the schoolmaster was second only to the parish 
priest in the respect and affection accorded him by the community. 



Babeau, L* Instruction primaire. p. 83. 

^7charmasse, op . cit . . p. 3C. 

68 

Fayet, o£. cit . . p. 283. 
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^ Supra, p.5. 
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Roger Gal, Kistoire de 1» education . Paris, 19^3# P« 79« 
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If length of service is any indication of this, then one may bo 

fairly sure that such was the case, for Charmasse and Abbe Allain 

cite numerous instances of teachers who served 20, 30 and ^ years 

in the same community, who were rewarded ^-Jith pensions when they 

reached old age, and whose sons were appointed to the positions 

they had vacated. In 1787# «J©an Lamy had been schoolmaster in 

71 

Ckdgnon for 50 years. In 1787# although the schoolmaster in the 
village of Corgoloin, who had been teaching in that community for 
thirty years, had reached the age of 71# the inhabitants neverthe- 
less desired to continue his appointment ‘‘because of the talent he 
has for instructing the youth.’* The schoolmaster, however, de- 
cided to retire, xdiereupon it was recorded in the minutes of a 
meeting of the town council that “several members of the community, 
and among them the most notable, w^uld like, by vay of expressing 

their gratitude to him, to be permitted to provide him with a life- 

72 

annuity at the expiration of his contract. 

“Cnee a teacher was accepted,” writes Abbe /llain, “it was 
extremely rare for him to be replaced, and frequently the position 
of teacher was perpetuated in the same family. ^ certain par- 
ishes of the district of Yonne only three or four teachers filled a 

74 

given post in the course of an entire century* In Saint-Pervay- 



71 

72 

73 



Charmasse, o£, cit. , p. 91* 
Ibid . . pp. 91# 92. 

Abbe Allain, p£. cit., p. 136. 
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Espreux, the Little School had only seven teachers from l6?8 to 
1792 , pne of whom submitted his resignation after 45 years of 
service because, he claimed, he was being persecuted by the lord 
of the parish. Such examples can be multiplied until little 
doubt remains that, by and large, primary school teachers enjoyed 
the confidence and respect of the communities in which they taught 

and, usually, lived out their lives. 

* 

Children were not sent off to school until about the age of 

7 or 8, according to i\ries, and left at the age of 11 or 12 to be- 

gin their life*s work.^ However, according to Babeau, since in 

many places school was conducted only during the winter months, it 

77 

was not unusual for pupils to continue until the age of I 6 or 18. 
Those who populated the Little Schools came mainly frwn the working 
classes — farmers, day-laborers, artisans; sometimes from the mid- 
dle classes — shopkeepers, tradesmen, professionals; never from 
the homes of the wealthy or noble, \ih.o could afford to ojiploy pri- 
vate tutors at home cr to send their children to expensive convent 
schools or private colleges . In 1748, the municipal officers of 
the town of 3oulonge-sur-Mer decided it would be a good idea to 
have ”a public school for girls of the middle class whose fathers 
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Ibid. 



Aries, on. cit . . p. 335» 
'^'^Babeau, Le Village , p. 293 < 
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are not able to put then in convents and who are loathe to send then 
to the charity school.”^ Vfliat the town councilors were calling for 
waSf in effect f a Little School for middle class girls. 

It was comnon practice in the Little Schools for the teacher 
to choose several of his pupils for the perfomance of various du- 
ties. Observers of Monitors were appointed ”to watch over the class 

and diligently take note of the chatterers \dien the teacher is not 

79 

there... or those who murmur vrtiile studying their lessons.” There 

were also Water FetcherSf SweeperSf Preceptors (”the smartest in the 

class, to help the others with their lessons”). Prayer Reciters, 

o/era \ 



Readers and Writing Officers; included in the last/vGuardians of the 

80 

Ink and Powder and, finally, the Ink Well Fillers. The following 
passage from the Instruction i ^i^odicue on the Ink Problem gives a 
fascinating Intizoate glimpse into the day to day life of the Little 
Schools. 



Each pupil will take care to bring to school good ink 
for writing, in his ink-hom, and the ink shall be neither 
muddy nor too 'light, but well-colored, very clear and even- 
floi-ring. Uie procedure being followed now in several well- 
run schools is quite good, for it does away "with all the 
reproaches resulting from the indecencies that children are 
in the habit of perpetrating iq)on each other, sometimes tak- 
ing the ink of their classmates when they have failed to 
bring any themselves, sometimes, in taking it furtively, 
letting it drop on the work or paper of their classmates, 
which very often causes disorder in the classroom. To 
remedy this, and many other knaveries which are committed 
by children, to whom money is given for the purchase of irk 



^^Cilleuls, o£. cit .. p. 42. Charity schools, which will be 
discussed later, were elementary schools run by various religious 
teaching orders for the benefit of the indigent* 

^ ^Instruction methodigue, pp. 71# 72* 

pp. 68-79, 
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and which they spend otherwise, it has been established 
that each pupil who is learning to write will give in ad- 
vance, at the beginning of the month, one sou to one of 
■ the most trustworthy members of the class, who -iTill be 
chosen for this function and who -will take care to pur- 
chase and furnish ink communally to all the pupils; •^diich 
5.nk will be put in ink-homs of lead or of hoiTx set in 
plaster and secured to the pupils* desks by means of four 
little pegs, so that they cannot be overturned. And this 
procedure must be strictly adhered to by all the children 
v7ho are learning to write, pointing out the hamful con- 
sequences to parents who voice any objections.^ 



=♦: * 

Discipline in the Little Schools was no doubt stricter than 
in our present era of permissiveness, but, despite the fact that 
corporal punishment was permitted, it was far from unreasonable; in— - 
deed, in its moderation and common-sensicalness, its fairness, its 
understanding of children and its ©nphasis on morality, it is not 
inconceivable that it helped form better citizens and better human 
beings than our present-day methods. Two chapters devoted to the 
question of discipline in a pedagogical work of the 18th century ad— 

Op 

mirably illustrate the characteristics just mentioned. • The first 
of the two chapters deals with “That VJhich Must Be Avoided in the 
Punishment of Children." (a) Above all, there must be good reason 
for meting out punishment, (b) All excesses must be avoided, (c) ' 
Vt/hims, ill-humor or emotion should never govern the punishment of 
children, (d) They should never be insulted, (e) One should take 



^^ Ibid . . p. 190 . 

Op 

Anon. , Essai d* une Ecole chretienne, ou Maniere d* instruire 
chretiennement les enfant s dans les 66 ole s . Paris, 1724,"part VI, 
chapters XIX and XX. We are follot'Jing Abb^ Allain*s excellent sum- 
mary of these two chapters, o£. cit. , pp. 157 - 159 . 
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' care not to accuston children to being whipped , for "It blocks the 

mind, causes then to learn nothing, and hardens then rather than 
makes then more tractable.” (f) The rod must not be used for minor 
offenses, which should be corrected by suitable privations or a 
severe tone and attitude, (g) A few minor mlMeneanors should be 
allowed to pass so that the children will not develop an aversion 
to school. 

The second of the two chapters Instructs teachers in "That 
Which Must Be Observed in the Punishment of Cliildren." "There are 

schoolmasters and schoolmistresses," writes the anonymous author, 

\ 

\ 

'*who have the gift of making themselves feared without having to re- 

I 

sort to oorporal punishment, simply through their words or a serious 
and grave demeanor, and who are able to make themselves loved with- 
out becoming too familiar or joining in laughter with the children." 
Such is the ideal, followed by specific recommendations for arriving 
at it. (a) Pupils should first be warned, (b) Next come punishments 
designed to humiliate — making them kneel, assigning them seats in 
the back of the room, having them learn supplementary lessons, (c) 
They are then threatened with a whipping, but it goes no further at 
first than the threat, (d) Every means of punishment must first be 
exhausted before resorting to the whip, even then it should be used 
only with much circumspection and moderation so as not to bruise or 
wound the children, (e) They must be made to understand that they 
are being punished for their own good, apportioning the punishments 
and diversifying them according to the nature of the delinquency. 
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(f) Serious offenses must be dealt with without mercy; liars, thieves, 
slanderers, hot-heads, backblters,aggressors, libertines, the Insolent, 
the foul-mouthed, the rebellious, and those who disobey their fathers 
and mothers shall be severely punished. Stubborn disobedience shall 
not be pardoned, nor shall repeated and sustained lying, habitual Ir- 
reverence in church and Inveterate laziness, (g) On the other hard, 
inadvertent errors should be treated with indulgence and minor misde- 
meanors ccmmltted in school should be punished gently, (h) Pupils msy 
be exonerated from punishments tiiey deserve by means of "diligence 
points" which they may have accumulated. ^ 

Similar views on discipline and punishments are found In the 

, I 

Instruction methodique and in J.B. do la Salle's Conduite des /coles 
chretlennes . In the latter work, dating from the end of the l?th cen- 
tury, the famous Christian pedagogue writes that 

In order to be useful to the pupil, the correction must 
bet 1. pure and disinterested, that is, without any desire 
for vengeance; 2. charitable, that is, executed in a spirit 
of veritable charity for the pupil; 3« just; 4. in propor- 
tion to the offense; 5* moderate; 6. calm, so that the 
punisher does not feel moved by anger; ?• prudent; 8. vol- 
untary on the part of the pupil, that is, understood and ac- 
cepted by h^; 9* received with respect; 10. silent on 

both sides. 

Are such methods "brutal and humiliating," as Fourrler, 
writing in 1964, states? Perhaps. No doubt the answer depends, 
in part at least, on such diverse factors as la race, le moment, le 
milieu, on the psychological make-iq) of the indl*»7ldual pupil azvd 
teacher, on a proper understanding (and we are still a good way frcm 



^Cited by Abbe Allain, o£. olt ., p. 160, 
84 

Fourrler, o£. oit .« p. 146. 
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havlng attained it, despite the many advances in the social sci- 
ences) of the ultimate effect on human beings as a group of vari- 
ous methods of discipline, on one*s idea of what constitutes prog- 
ress, and, ultimately, as in practically all things involving peo- 
ple, on one's particular system of values. 

* 

* * 

Teaching methodology in the little Schools underwent a rad- 
ical change towards the end of the 17th century. Up to that time, 
the individual method was used, that is, the teacher, with the help 
of his student ’’precentors,” attended to each pupil on an individu- 
al basis, dividing up his time more or less equally among the sev- 
eral members of the class. Such a method has, of course, serious 
shortccffliings, notably that in a class of say 50 pupils, with three 
hours a day devoted to reading, each pupil will receive about four 
minutes of instruction and be idle for two hours and fifty-six min- 
utes. At the end of the century, the individual method began to be 
replaced by ’’simultaneous” instruction, that is to say, different 
levels of reading and writing are established by the teacher, and 
pupils at the same level are grouped together. La Salle, in his 
Conduit e des ecoles chr^iennes , proposes that ”While one of the 
pupils reads aloud, all the others in his group will follow along 
in their books, which ^ ^y should always have at hand. The teach- 
er will very carefully see to it that everyone is reading softly 

®^Abbe Allain, op,, cit .. p. 155* 
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vriiat the reader is reading aloud, and frooi ■time "to ■time he will have 

others read a few words in order to surprise ■them and to find out if 

“they are reading properly; if ■they have not been following, "the 

86 

teacher will impose upon ■them some penitence or punishment.” The 
same procedure, according to Sister Fracard, was followed in girls* 
schools: "Reading was taught at different levels; pupils at ■the 

same level, grouped around ■the schoolmistress or the monitor, fol- 

P/7 

lowed along in ■the same book.” ' 

VJhen pupils made mistakes while reciting, teachers were ad- 
vised to be gentle and patient in correcting ■them. The bishop of 
Autun, in his regulations of l635t recommends ■that teachers "have 
■their pupils recite "their lessons wi^thout hurrying -them..., and if. 



while reading, "they make any mistakes, to correct 'them gently, wi"th- 

88 

out insulting "them, striking "them or pushing "them too harshly,*' 



What did "the children study in "the Little Schools? The cur- 
riculum appears to have been ra^ther meager, restricted to "the "three 
R*s, and a good deal of instruction in plain chant, religion, and 
manners and morals. In addition to "these, "the Instruction m^'tho— 
digue prescribes ""the principles of Latin and Greek for "those who 



^^Cited by Abbe Allain, on. cit . , p. I 56 . 
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^Allain, p£. cit . . pp. I 63 , 164; Ott, op. cit. . p. 5» 
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are capable of learning them, so that they may be able to enter 

N QO 

a good college and be among the best in their class there. 

Competition for a place in an "Ivy League" school is apparently 
not unique to our oun times! More seriously, such a statement, 
in a pedagogical work dating from the end of the l?th century, 
points, surprisingly, to a certain measure of social mobility in 
a society generally thought to be rigidly stratified. Latin and 
Greek for boys who show promise and who might go on to higher 
education; for girls of the non-privileged classes, however, for 
whom any higher education was out of question, manual work, con- 
sisting mainly of sewing, darning, weaving, knitting and vazdlous 
other kinds of needlework, was almost always made a part of the 
elementary curriculum. Primary education for such girls was, then 
a largely practical matter, suited to their needs and their life- 
expectations. This notion, in a few isolated places, was carried 
to the extreme of not permitting girls to learn to write on the 
grounds that it would bo useless to them, would serve cnly to in- 
flate their egos, and would enable them, according to schoolmis- 
tress Magdelaine Mam, who exercised her profession in Doxilain- 

. 91 

court from I765 to 179 ^t ”to write to their boy friends." 

Religious education, from all accounts, was of course. 
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much stressed in the Little Schools. The bishop of Autun, for ex- 
ample — and the example is typical — prescribes the study of the 
catechism every Wednesday and Saturday, so that the children will 
learn “their prayers, the mysteries of the Catholic religion, the 

92 

ccmimandments of God and the Church, and the holy sacraments. “ 

He also orders “schoolmastez*s on the one side, and schoolmistresses 
on tile other side” to assemble their pupils in Church every Sunday 
and remain close to them “so that they behave themselves properly 
during High Mass, Vespers and the catechism. Finally, the bish- 
op warns against the reading of certain kinds of books; “Because 

I 

these Little Schools must serve not only to teach reading and writ- 
ing, but to train children in piety, we forbid teachers to give than 
any work which is not useful to this eff ect^nd f ^yohibrjb the use of 

t 

books containil^ wicked stories, novels and similar works prejudi- 
cial to salvation. 

Several chapters of the Essai d* une ecole chretienne are 

95 

devoted to the specific details of religious instruction. The 
unknown author of this pedagogical work of the early 18th century 
recommends that school children be taught two responses in the 

catechism every morning, the same number in the afternoon, that 
they be required to repeat the lesson several times and then re- 

92charmasse, o£. cit . ■ p. 31* 

93 ibid . . p. 28. 

^Ibid . . p. 28. 

9^Part IV, Chapter. VI through XXVIII. 

















view it again during the principal catechisms, conducted twice week- 
ly. During these catechisms it is suggested that the teacher read 
the text of the lessons, explain it word by word and render it more 
iinderstandable through the use of homely explanations and histori- 
cal examples, “taking care to teach children to exercise their judge- 
ment more than their memory," and shunning abstractions in favor of 
making the pupils see the practical side of religious education, 
fecial proscriptions are given to guide the teacher in the instruc- 
tional methods to bo employed with unintelligent and illiterate 
children, or, as we would put it today, vjith the slow learners, the 
unaerachievors and the culturally deprived. Finally, numerous texts 
from Holy Scripture have been gathered together here to serve as 
thanes for "homely instruction in Christian morality which school- 
masters and schoolmistresses may give to their boys and girls." 

Jean-Bap tisto ie la Salle, in hi?) Conduite des ecoles chre- 
tiennes, recommends that lessons in the catechism be given "every 
day for half an hour, one hour on V^ednesdays and the day prior to 
the beginning of long vacations, and an hour and a half or Sundays 
and holidays, The author, of L« Instruction methodique pour l»e- 
cole paroissiale reports, however, in an interesting sidelig ht, 
that parents of schoolchildren in Paris had been complaining of 
the length of tim^ devoted to the study of the catechism, and that 
therefore the time schedule had been modified. The last quarter 
hour of class every afternoon, ho tolls us, had boon consecrated 
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to religious instruction; in addition, according to 'Uie orders of 
Monsieur le Chantr e ■ director of the little Schools in Paris, every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon of the school year had been given 
over to the study of the catechism. However, "since parents were 
complaining that most of their children *s time was being spent in 
the exercise of the catechism, it was deemed appropriate to substi- 
tute Sundays for Saturdays. Thus, while it is clear that reli- 
gious educatj.on occupied an important place in the little Schools, 
which is of course no more than natural lidien the school system is 

governed largely by the clergy, there did exist safeguards against 

> 

i 

excesses even in this area. The power of parental protest! 1 

« 

♦ 

t 

* ♦ 

One of the subjects regularly taught in the little Schools, 
and which, to our loss perhaps, is no longer deemed worthy of at- 
tention in most of our schools today, was civility, or good man- 
ners. No less a personnage than the Venerable de la Salle did not 
consider it unworthy of himself to compose a work to which ho gave 
the title: Les R^les de la bienseance et de la civilite chre- 

tienne. Another widely read book of etiquette, the Instructions 
familieres, ^^ was taken from Part IV of the Instruction methodique 



113. 

^°Anon. t Instructions famllleres . qul contlennent brlevement 
dans le premier trait6 , les maximes et les pratiques f ondamentale s 
de la Religion Chi4tienne , que l *on doit enseigner aux enfans dans 
les Ecoles. dans le second traits, les pratiques plus facile s de la 
Civilit^ . Extraites de la IV . Partie du livre de l* Ecole Parois si- 
ale. pour servir de lecture aux enfans dans les Ecoles . Pazis, 1688. 
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J22ar. Iies2fi3=a B aro 4 gsj , »le , to Vjhioh we have referred several tines, 
and published separately for the use of schoolchildren. The chief 
object of such books and such instruction was to develop in the pu- 
pils feeling of respect for their parents, their teachers, their 
alders and, in general, all those deserving of respect, by pointing 
out in concrete detail what one must or must not do in various situa- 
tions in order to demonstrate such respect. These books also con- 
tain numerous rules for propriety and decorum, some of which strike 
the modem reader as rather quaint and humorous. Here are a few 
examples of both the quaintly anUquated and the still applicable 
'taken Trcjsji "the Ins'bjnic'tions familieres: ' 

4.U window, or throw anythinp dirtv in 

■the street, as this may inconniodate someone ,99 

ll/hen one is seated and someone important arrives or 
passes in front of us, one must stand up to show h^m re- 
spect, especially -when he wishes to speak -to us.^^^ 

In regard to people who are much superior to us, one 
must nou asK ^ greeting them How they are, except if one 
is visiting them while they are ill.^ui ^ 



hapk^s must be used only to wipe one's mouth, or at 
most, one's fingers, the knife and the fork, but not to rub 
one's face nor to blow one's nose; neither to clean the 
plates and "the trays nor to rub one's tee'th.^®^ 

Given the behavior of children in contemporary Anerica, it would per 

haps not be a bad idea to reinstate lessons in civiUty in our pri- 
mary schools. 



The bishop of Autun, in his Ordonnances synodales of I685, 



^^pp. 62, 63. 

^®®pp. 64, 65. 

73 . 

102p. 86. 
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also shows a concern for the behavior of schoolchildren, but he is 
more interested in their morality than their manners. Teachers, 
he states, should inspire in their pupils an aversion for forbid- 
den games, cabarets,, dances, comedies, immodesty in their dress, 
and too familiar conversation with girls and with profligate boys, 
“carefully seeing to it that they do not utter any indecent word 
or sing any indecent songs. Moreover, the bishop reminds the 
teachers of his diocese that their ministry does not expire on the 
threshold of the school, but that they “also have an obligation to 
infonn themselves of the conduct of the children outside of schoo-^ 

and, if they learn that they are subject to ar^y vice, to chide 
104 

them for it.” 



* * 



A number of textbooks for use in religious instruction are 
recommended by the author of the Instruction me^odioue : a sim- 

ple listing of these texts will give a fair idea of the content of 
religious education in the Little Schools. A Vie des Saints by 
Pere Ribadeneyra or by Lion, “which is in two volumes, costing one 
|cu, or in a larger single volume." The two volumes of ^ Fleur 
d^ examples, "from which the teacher may select stories for his 
catechisms." Catechisme du diocese , along with a few abreg^s 
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of the '.'yotorios of tl'.o Feith^ of the Corifirr.'.:::tion, of the Confes- 
sion, of the 3c.ptisn ena of the Ccrrr.unionp "to nse when needs be 
and even to give to the chile non whenever 'dno teacher judges it ap- 
propriate in order to help inst’-cct then." In recerjnending the 
^eradisus nu.erwn.tri, "excellent for ats seortLes, ox wnx.cn the ue<i.c.i- 
er should have sriule stock," there is once again an ansisv^noe on 

A ^ 

teaching by excriple rather 'than cy 'precept, "lor cnildren rouaj.n 
noro through the examples of their follow-creatures than through 
precepts." Mentioned also are the . .cdatauicns cn fame Bonaven- 
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There also existed a fairly i-rido choice of texts for the 
other disciplines taught in the Little Schools, such as the Croix 
de ‘oar Dieu, an "alphabet" on tiic cover of wnich are depicted uio 
ultimate ends of man; the Petat la'ci'n and the ro'cac i .ranc.aa_s a. or 

w' 

tcachi'ng Latin and French spelling, the latter ceing a collection 
of "oious 'thoughts printed in aarge rteman leixters vriuh aie words 
broke'n ue into syllables; an m.i:'er'uOuao'n nouvexl e oour enseignpr 
nux 't s a connaitre j_o c-..a 

a series of texts published by "the oxolaothGoue bueae ; me Crt-'.n^ 
/l.‘ohabc't Fra'acais o't La'ei'n, the ao'ivoa'd Traito d‘Gr'Gno'Tra'one , ih.e 



; rith-w/eicue a la -Qj-Tm.ie et 'oar gets, etc. Jn addition, the In at rue- 



t/ILO*"' *1 . . • 



i'eself contains, for the use of teachers, chapters 
on mo'thcd .3 for teaching reading ana wx'auing, as well as advace xor 
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explaining the principles of Latin; and for the pupils (also pub- 
lished, separately), chapters on French spelling ’*vTithout knowledge 

of Latin” and on the principal rules of arithmetic. 

* 

^ * 

Such vrere the Little Schools. Under the authority of the 
Church and, to a considerable extent, religiously oriented, fi- 
nanced by the local community and the tuitions of the pupils, 
taught by teachers who had received little or no formal training 
in their profession, iddespread but far from \miversal, rudimen- 
tary, in their curriculum and varying in quality from cozsmunity to 
community, they did nevertheless represent an important step in 
the direction of free, secular, obligatory and universal primary 
education, a goal which not finally to be attained until the 
1880 *s under the Third Republic, long after the Revolution. 
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^it-t-lo iicnools a"ci'*c net ijis only sourco cf Blcracntiany 
education for girls of the nen-privileged classes. 'Throughout 
rranco, and often in the sane tc*.rns and villages, there existed 

Z*' 

side by side vith the Little Schcols^largo nuiober of what loero 
known as Ecoles de Charit^ . These differed frera the Little 
Schools in two important respects: (1) they were taught by sis- 

ters belonging to various teaching orders rather than by lay 
teachers; (2) intended primarily for girls of indigent families, 
they were entirely free. 

"TdL though the Little Schools,’* states K.C. Barnard, ”xrcre 
supposed to afford a free education to the children of the poor, 
they were not of themselves sufficient to supply fully the de- 
mands that were made upon them. To supplement the little Schools, 
therefore, there arose a demand for Charity Schools, independent 
of the scholar . attached to each parish and put in charge of 
the parisn praost... Charity Schools were founded not only by uar— 
ishes but also by religious ordors and by private individuals. 



K.C. Barnard, on. cit . . p. 49. 
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According to Sister Mario-Pierre Fracard, writing specifically a- 
bout Poitou, the Charity Schools were "completely free establish- 
ments, supported by the parishes or benefactors and conforming 
therefore to the decisions of the Council of Trent, " whereas in 

the Little Schools, "the teachers received remuneration frcxa the 

2 

parents of the pupils." Such was the case, as reported by re- 
searchers, in community after comraunity throughout France.^ 

Even the upper-^lass convent schools accepted poor girls 
without charge as non-resident pupils, the only stipulation being, 

according to the :i^ules and regulations of the Institute arii ^cie- 

\ 

ty of the Nuns of Saint Ursula, that they had to be "so clean' and 

so neat that the girls of good family have no reason to avoid their 
II 

company." From this. Sister Fracard deduces that girls from dif- 
ferent social backgrounds even attended the same classes, for if 

5 

this were not so, tlrie regulation would be unnecessary. H.C. Bar^ 
nard points out tiie mutual benefits that the children of the wealthy 
and the children of the poor derived frcaa being brought together in 
the convent schools: "The daughter of 'people of quality*..., in 

rubbing shoulders with her less fortunate sisters, must have gained 
some inkling... of the ultizaate insignificance of those class dis- 

^Soeur Marie-Pierre Fracard, o£. cit . . p. 40. 

^See for example: Abb^ Allain, 0 £. cit . pp. 184-198; Albert 

Babeau, L* Instruction primaire dans les campagnes . . . , pp. 46-49; 
Anatole de Chaimasse, o£. cit . ■ pp. 40-49; Abb6 Grillant, o£. cit . ■ 
pp . 12 , 13 . 

^Cited by Fracard, o£. cit ., p. 29 . 
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tinctions which b\Llked so largely in France \iTider the ancien r^gg^e . 
But the daughters of the poor also gained sonethirig which the petite 
ecole could rarely offer then. The cultured and refined companions 
of Anne*s Society UrsulinosI: instilled into their pupils habits 

of courtesy and consideration, and in all readijig lessons the great- 
est pains were taken to drill the pupils in a proper pronunciation 
of their mother-tongue. 



❖ 



Though there existed Charity Schools for the elementary edu- 
cation of impoverished boys, run by priests of the teaching orders 
founded by Charles Demia and Jean-Baptiste de la Salle, among others; 
these were far less numerous than the Charity Schools for girls, Be- 
ginning about the middle of the seventeenth century, there was a 
hugh proliferation of female teaching orders, and as the number of 
nuns s'.ielled, so too did the number of Charity Schools, for their 
teachers were recruited almost exclusively from the ranks of the 
teaching orders. This does not mean, however, that fewer poor boys 
received a primary education than girls. For one thing, boys, al- 
most certainly, attended the little Schools in far greater numbers 
than girls, their parents no doubt believing it more worthwhile to 
spend money to educate their sons than their daughters; and for a- 
nother, indigent boys had more opportunity to attend the Jes\iit-run 
colleges, which began at the primary level ard which accepted the 



6 




Barnard, on. cit . p. 71. 
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poor as day-students i-Tithout charge, than girls had to attend the 
convent schools under the sane conditions, for the fact is that 
there were simply fewer of the convent schools than there wore 
colleges . 

One of the earliest recorded instances of nuns conducting 

y 

school for impoverished girls is recorded by Edmond Poupe. From 
the communal archives of Draguignan, he found that the tovin coun- 
cil decided, in 1532, to allocate the sum of throe florins to sev- 
eral ‘'monjos" (nuns) to lodge them in a house where they were to 
conduct school. IJho these ’*monjos*' were, where they came from, 
whether or not they belonged to a regular order, are questions to 
idiich the archives provide no ansvrer. It was not, however, until 
about the middle of the seventeenth century that the teaching or- 
ders began to proliferate and the Charity Schools^ flourish. In 
the 1792 edition of Helyot’s eight volume Histoire des ordres reli» 
gieux et militaires (Paris), the founding and development of one 
female teaching order after another, up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, is described, among them the Ursulines, Les Filles de la 
Presentation de Kotre-Dame, Les Kospitalieres de Saint-Joseph, Les 
Dames de Saint-Lorris, Les Soeurs de la Charite, Los Filles de la 
Croix, Les Filles de la Providence de Dieu, Les Filles de 1* Union 
Chretienno, Les Filles de l*Snfance de Notre Seigneur Jesus— Christ, 
Les Filles de Sainte-Genevieve, Les Freres et les Soeurs des Ecoles 
Chretiennes et Chari tables du Saint Enfant Jesus, Les Filles de 



"^Edmond Poupe, on . cit . , p. 28. 
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Kotre-Damo, etc. The most ’.•ridespread orders were no doubt the Ur- 
sulinos, the Visitarjdines, Les Fillos de la Croix, Los Filles de la 
Charit(^ and Les Filles do Kotre-Dome, which still exist today as 
teaching orders. In 1792, there wore more than 9000 Ursulines es- 

O 

tablished as teachers in Paris and the provinces. 

For the most part, those teaching orders, subsisting, and 
sometimes quite well, on the income from thoir invested funds, funds 
brought to the order by each new postulant, were able to pay their 
oi*rn way, i-Tith some assistance, occasionally, from the local communi- 
ty in which they established themselves. A rather typical example, 
except for the unfortunate end, is the group of Ursulines who came 
to settle in the town of Draguignan in 1620. Originally from Aix, 
they requested permission from the toi-Tn council of Draguignan to es- 
tablish themselves there as teachers on condition only that the town 
put at their di^osal suitable lodgings. The to;<m was only too hap- 
py to grant this request and, in the bai^ain, offered them a subsidy 
of 600 ecus with the d:ipulation that the buildings they purchased 
would revert to the ccuTimunity if and when they ceased to occupy them. 
The Ursulines thereupon purchased three houses and fifteen gardens 
for a sum total of 4720 pounds, and prospered in Draguignan until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when they fell victim to the 
financial schemes of Law. No longer able to support themselves by 
1750 * s-u edict of the Council of State ordered the suppression of the 
convent, the property going to Les Soeurs de la Visitation, another 

Q 

Alfred des Cilleuls, o^. cit. , p. 17 . 
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teaching order, which had established itself in Dragiiignan in 1632 

Q 

and which remained there until the Revolution. 

The final chapter in the history of Les Soeurs de la Visita- 
tion in Draguignan is also interesting, instructive ar/i not untypi- 
cal. After the suppression of the religious orders in 1790, the 
Visitard-ines continued to reside in their convent, as the law au- 
thorised them to do. But at the end of the year 1791# they refused 
to receive, as chaplain, a priest v?ho had sworn allegiance to the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The Towm Council, upset by this, 
held that since the sisters were er.gaged in the education of girls, 
they would have to be considered public servants, and it therefore 
ordered them to take the civil oath required by the law. The Visi- 
tandines formally refused to comply with this order, and instead 
promised to bo “faithful to the law, the nation, and the King.” 

The District Director, apprised of this refusal, declared that it 
constituted grounds for forbidding the Visitandines to hold school. 
The Department Director, however, did not share this view. He 
pointed out that the nuns, “not being paid by the ccarimuiiity to give 
free instruction to girls, could not therefore be classified as civ- 
il seivants engaged in public education, and that consequently they 
could not be held to the oath req\iired of people engaged in public 
education.” The dispute was loft dangling, however, for at the end 
of September 1792, in conformity to the law of the previous August, 
the sisters dispersed and their convent was sold as national proper- 

9poupe^ o£. cit . « pp. 28, 29. 
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• Thus, almost every city and town of I-'rance, and many of its 
villages, had its Charity Schools for poor girls, conducted by a 
multitude of teaching orders, which were self-supporting and there- 
fore imposed . tie or no burden on the caramunities in which they 
had established themselves* To give an idea of how widesprocui 
these Charity Schools were, Albert Babeau cites, among others, Les 
Soeurs de la Charite of Evreux, vdiich maintained, in 1?86, eighty- 
nine establishments, and Les Soeurs de la • Charite de 1> Instruc- 
tion Chretienne of Never s, which had one hundred and twenty*^ 



♦ 3jt 

What were the objectives of the teaching orders and the 
Charity Schools? Pierre Fourier, the founder, in 1597, of Les 
Filles de la Congr^ation de Kotre-Dame, stated them in the Con- 
stitution of this order, and the statement is quite typical of 
those found in tine constitutions of practically all the other 
teaching orders. 

These nuns and sisters, often thinking of the neces- 
sity of educating the youth, in these dangerous and per- 
verse times, of the importance of carefully training girls 
at the earliest age, so that they may one day conduct them- 
selves and their families piously, and of the dignity of 
this function and the rewards that our Lord is preparing 
for them, these nuns and sisters will make every effort to 
employ their studies, their diligence and their fidelity 
in such pursuits, and with the best methods and practices 
of which they are capable. Ihey shall be required to ac- 



^ °Ibld .. pp. 31, 32. 

^ Albert Babeau, Ia Ville sous l* Ancien Regime , p, 493, 
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cept in their schools any girls of the coranunlty who pre- 
sent themselves, without demanding any payment, and ^ali 
teach then to read, to write and to do such work^s is 
useful, honest and appropriate for decent girls, 

A century and a half later, following an investigation of 
the schools of the town of Narbonne, it was reported that the Chari- 
ty School run by the sisters of this same teaching order **is very 
useful for the education of girls; that they are Imbued with the 
best principles of religion, develop a taste for work, and learn all 
manner of useful things, so that when they return to their families, 
they are a joy to them as they are to society as a whole,” Thus, 
the hopes and expectations of the founder were still being fiafilled 
one hundred and fifty years later, at least in this parUcular 
school, and there is litUe to show that such was not the case in 
moSiu of tho othorSe 

While practically all of the Charity Schools and teaching or- 
ders were concerned with the education of girls coming from indigent 
families of the non-privileged classes, the constitution of at least 
one such order, Les Filles de Saint- Joseph in Paris, required its 
members to devote themselves to the instruction of noble or well- 
born girls who were either orphans or whose families had fallen on 
hard times, and to give t!iem the kind of education that would enable 

them to make their way iw life. According to Helyot; 

The sisters of this order are presently following the 
constitution approved by the archbishop of Paris, Frangois 
de Harlay de Champvalon, in I69I. According to this 
stitution, they must devote themselves to the daughters of 

^ Cited by Allain, clt . , p. 227. 

13Louis Narbonne, l« TnstructlQn 1 Narbonn e mat 

178Q . Narbonne, IB9I, p.^Er. 
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noble or respectable fain.iliGSj VTho, being poor or orphaned, 
have no means to provide -idiemselves with a good education 
and leam useful work; wieich is why, in teaching them the 
prrinciples of Christianity and to read and to write, in 
training them in the practice of all sortes of virtues, 
they are also taught all 'iine occupation^ appropriate to 
their sox, so *chat they may,, through -choir work, have seme 
resource against poverty, and have an honest occupation 
throughout their lives. 

Th t the sisters of the teaching orders v;ere respected and 
considered worthwhile and important additions to tho communities 
where they came to establish themselves, is attested to by a number 
of reports describing the warm welcomes they received. The reli- 
gious orders, according to Albert Babeau, especially those engaged 
in teaching, were often asked by to'^'/n councils to settle in their 
communities, the councilors assuring them of a number of privileges 
and even of subsidies. They were of'ten, indeed, received with a 
certain pomp. The Visitandines, who were expected in the town of 
Sisteron, were greeted at the gates of the tovm by the councilors, 
the clergy and the officers of the militia, who then conducted them, 
to tho sound of canon, to the cathedral. "However,” adds Babeau, 

"if the greeting accorded them was cordial and sympathetic, tn© 
councilors had no intention of allowing them to escape the communal 
obligations and advised them that they vrould be taxed on an ecj^ual 
footing with the other citizens. In Draguignan., the Visitandines 

were solemnly received on the first of July l632 by the bishop of 

l6 

Frejus and tiie town councilors amid a great throng of people. 



^^Kelyot, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 438. 

153abeau, ^ Ville . p. 463. 

^^Poupe, op . cit ., p. 31* 
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Louis Narbonne, to cite one more case, tells of the welcome accorded 
to Los Soeurs de Notro-Dame, in l644, when they came to settle in 
the town of Narbonne. "Ltie archbishop received them, upon their ar- 
rival, with groat displays of joy and with esteem for their virtue 
and their institution, from which he expected considerable fruits, 
and he then had them taken to the quarters which had been prepared 
for them, quarters which were spacious and conveniently situated in 
one of the handsomest sections of the town. These nuns, adds 
Narbonne, were mostly young ladies of high birth, ranging in age 
from sixteen to twenty- two. 

The Charity Schools were not, however, universally esteemed, 
as Charmasse notes. According to this scholar, there were only 15 
or l6 such establishments in the old diocese of Autun and, whether 
the teaching sisters were not sufficiently well-prepared for the 
work of popular education of whether for some other reason, the di- 
ocesan leaders seemed to be unfavorably disposed to their settling 
there. Charmasse cites to this effect a report following a visit 
to the parish of Paray, in 1689, by an archpriest who remarked that 
“the Ursuline nuns are engaged in the teaching of girls, who are 
hot profiting very much from their instruction and who do better 
under pious women who are engaged in teaching in order to earn mon— 
ey for themselves I' ^ 

^^Narbonne, 0 £. cit . p. ?6. 

^^Ib^., p. 78. 

^^Charraasse, O^# f P# 87 • 
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On the eve of the Revolution, there were 80,000 nuns in 
France, "gome of whom," writes Armand Ravelet, "prayed and did pen- 
ance, but most of whom were engaged in teaching and charitable 

2.0 

works." In an eloquent letter dated Nov^Tiber 7, 1789 and ad- 
dressed to Mirabeau, the revolutionaiy orator, a certain Soeur 
Sainte-Sophie de Carignan, an Ursuline, denouncing the •’monachal 
despotisili’* of the convent, called for the suppression of religious 

orders and the liberation of their nuns. At the end of her letter, 

\ 

however, she enters a plea for the preservation of those convents 
and those orders engaged in the instruction of the youth. Such 
was not, however, to be the case, and after seme 200 years of teach- 
ing the daughters of impoverished families how to read, to write, 
to do simple arithmetic and to perfom those tasks that would be 
most useful to them in their everyday lives, the same fate that fell 
upon the Vistandines of Draguignan fell upon all the others. For 
several years thereafter, until the reestablishment of the Church 

Cm/ 

in France under Napoleon, the daughters of the poor were deprived of 
even the possibility of an education, however elementary and reli- 
giously oriented. 



20 

Annand Ravelet, o£. cit. , p. 6l. 

^^Georges Lecocq, Les Congregations religleuses en 1789 . 
Paris, 1880, pp. 98-103. 
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Coriv^fcio o-u' 



Tne oecchin^ ccr.ver.'cs in the l^'»:h century were all more or 
j.ess Dvjneo. . c*ar J.G3 o^ une larr.e in the 17th century, was en- 

joyeu oy Saint-Cjur, une prouou;;/'pe ol une ^enre. It had had such 
gxiov^er, lo nac. aeen so r.'.ucn "cached ahout, so many girls had spent 
ohe^r you oh tnere anc. nad unen gone cut inuo the world, that its 
organization and its educational systan had acepuired a universal 
reputation.^ But the Idth century teaching convents contin- 

ued perhaps to resenoie Saint-Cyr in the details of their organi- 
zation, and, even more, in tneir pedagogical objectives, the Saint- 
Cyr of tne Ibtn century, their centomporary, had by now fallen 
from its j-orsiwr sp—enaor . I'nough it continued to exist, it was 
hardly sponen ox any ixre, _t no longer had the love of a queen 
to breathe life into it; it had become no more than a state insti- 
tution vrnicn continued mechanically to raise two hundred and fifty 
you.-^ lad..cs c* tne ^mipoverisnea, largely provincial aristocracy. 



I 



^ -ms ana tne foilo';;ing chapters are based mainly on and 

trinsl:.tv.a x-rom de Luppe, Les Jeunes Pillcs a la fin du 
-li'Cle. l..ris, 1925 . 



.ns, 1925. 

^ See 1‘h. lavallee, 
_Cyr , an^ ed. , Buns, 1 go 2 , 



i. V., • 
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It had ;'^cno out of fashion, for the classes of society which estab- 
lish what is fashionable were, by definition, excluded from Saint- 
Cyr, ar.d kin^s no lender honored it with 'teeir patronage. The 
founder no longer u.ecro uo amseato ut wsLuh s*er genius, to adapt 
it to changing circ's-sstanccs. nor precepts and lessons, devisw^ 
for anotlicr age, ccnuunuca to bo too— w’ell learned, and regulations 

im ti 

v;hich had boon appropriate in leeo continued to bo too faithfully 
followed. Koraco V.'alpolo, who visited Saint-Cyr in 17o9t observed: 



A 



,1.1 the doors opened bofero no... A large apar'cment. . . , 
c deposed of five rocies and destined by Louis XIV for line, 
do Aaintenon, now’’ servos as an infimary^ it is full of 
beds with very clean white cui'tains, and decorated viith all 
■she passages from Holy Scripture which might give one to 
ur.derw'ix.nd that the founder was a queen. The hour for ves- 
pers having arrived, we X’:ero taken to the chapel, and I was 
placed in lino do Kaintenon*s gailoiy. . . Next, we irere taken 
to each classroom. In 'Idie first, the young ladies, x-rho 
were playing chess, i-:qto ordered to sijig us the chorus parts 
from Athalie ; in the second, tliey -vrore made to do minuets 
and counury dances, while a nun, semex-rhat less talented than 
Saint CocilCp played the violin. In the others, they re- 
peated for us ‘che proverbs and dialogues v;hich Mme de Main- 
tenon had written for their instruction. For not only was 
she their fo'under, but also tiieir saint, and the respects 
'daey pay to her luemosy have completely made them forget the 
Holy Virgin. . . We also went to 'che dispensary, where >:e were 
rogalpd vrith cordials, xchile one of the ladies told me that 
i-nnccxilation x*:as a sin because it provided a reason for eat- 
ing meat on fast days and not going to mass. 3 



ihro-ugh v7alpole*s irony, one glimpses the reality: Saint- 

Cyr in the icuh century was a living corpse, no uonger in commxini- 



cation vrith tl'.e outside world. Paris knew it and made light of it, 
for the ooinion of Walpole echoed those of llie du Deffand and the 
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n dated Sept. 17. 17c9 fr-m Walpole to J. 1-lont^^ 
med, Cverrosem' dance ccm'oleto do la marouise du Deffand 
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vholc c'ou r.cr.c 2 . £cint-Cyr r.CL. fallen frcrii its 



cnee glorious em- 



inence and had hecor.c no more ahar. a free hotel for impoverished 



you: 
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One of the main difference a hetu’-een Saint-Cyr and the 
convents of the if-th century vas the place occupied in the latter 
hy "lacy residents." M)C'a convente had set up roorr.s and apart- 
ments, generally outside the unlls of the convent, vhich v;ere 



rented to 


ladies 


of high society. 


Some^ however. 


v:ere even 


made 


available 


wi uxij-n 


C J-O I- iLi v/v-i ^ p ca 0 


for example the 


apartment 


in the 



convent of Saint-Joseph, udaere before her marriage, I-iae de Genlis 
lived with her mother. ' Ihis practice ^-ras not an innovation of 
the Icth centu-’y; emamples of it can oe found in previous times, 
but never had it assun:ed such comtercial proportions,*^ It had be- 
come an important source of income for the teachiing convents. 

In 1765 , under the heading: hetraita volontaire . Cou- 






t^res ct ccr.'.munautes, envisages comme pouvant servir 



de retraite ceux oui veulent vivre- retires du monde , de Jeze 
describes thirty- six Parisian convents which took in lady residents. 



✓ 



A. JL ^ V, 



■ir.e de Genlis, y:mo: res ln: niits XVIiI^ siecle e 

aise, Poris, l<eo7, pT 44. 






.r.e dc Chahrillan, the ahhe-ss of the A bhayc - eux -Pois, had 
an entire building demolished and reconstructed between ITY^^r.d 
‘,7'cO, the building being destined for ...^dy residents. This was 



r:.v--nt to be an investment, but, it tur-ned out in this case, it 
prov..i to be a poor one. L. L^. beau P'.-.bbave - aux - Bois de Paris , 

— a ” • av.r— 0, v.^G, ^P • ii.O'v ^ i_v.jp. 

/de Jeze7p cu tableau ^ In ville ^ Paris, 

PP. 373 x'i*. 
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Single roc:::i3 or ovon cells could be rented, «is well as full apart— 
inents, and the ladies could take board along with their lodgings,, 
or hrijng their cim. servants and cooks. Prices, therefore, great- 
ly varied. At the Penter.iont convent ’'board is 600 pounds without 
lodgijigs; apartnents rent fron 360 to 1000 per year.*’ At the Vis- 
itation convene on the Rue Saiirt-Jacques, aparenents cost from 1000 
to 1200 pounds. At the Bemardines on the Rue de Vaugirard "board 
is 800 pounds. In addition, the services of a rr.aid nay bo had for 
300 pour.ds. The house has apartnents at 300 pounds, 600 pounds and 
1000 pounds.**^ The least costly was the convent of the Filles de 
1* Instruction on the Rue ?ot-c.e-Fer, where board cans to only 400 

pounds. Cn the other hand, the narquiso de Boussac, in 1770, was 

7 

paying 3600 pounds for board at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. There were 

V. 

thus f^ ilities to satisfy women of various types and different 
financial means . 

Some. of these lodgings were quite expensive. Here, for ex- 
ample, are ’’two apartments suitable for a t:idow or an unmarried 
woman who would like to withdraw to a religious community, . . One 
consists of a large bedroom, a parlor, a bathroom, an alcove and a 
gallery giving onto the church, on the first floor; and a kitchen, 
a small dining room, two servants’ rooms and storage space on the 
second floor. The other is composed of a foyer, a large bedroom 
with bath, a parlor, gallery, kitchen, pantry and storage space, 

^ Ibid . 

^Lambeau, o£. cit . , p. 265. 
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all on the same level, on the second floor. Ihe view is very love- 
ly and there is a large garden which may be used by the occupant of 

Q 

the apartment." It is clear that such lodgings were not meant for 

a simple "retreat." The convent, in the words of Frederic Masson, 

9 

had become "a hugh hotel." And it is equally clear, from convent 
accounts seized during the Revolution, that lady residents were a 
very profitable affair. 

This practice, at a time when a woman had no place in the 
world unless she were married, apparently met a need. Tri the 18th 

century, a woman who did not wish to expose herself to backbiting 

\ 

and who was seeking a quiet, comfortable and relatively inexpensive 

apartment, would simply enter a convent as a lady resident. This 

deprived her of none of. her freedom, hindered her not at all in her 

comings and goings, nor in the visits she received, ^permitted her 

to maintain her respectabiD ity. Convents took in not only widows 

and spinsters, but also outraged wives: Josephine de Beauhamais 

withdrew to Pentemont in 1?82 and remained there for the fifteen 

11 

months of the separation trial against her husband. They also 
took in •women whose husbands were away: monsieur de Genii s, leav- 
ing for war, brought his young wife to the Abbaye d*Origny-Sainte- 

O 

°Abbe Aubert, Annonces , a ffiches et avis divers . Aug. 30» 
1753, p. 538. 

Masson, Josephine de Beauhamais (1763-1796) . 
Paris, 1898, p. 14?. 

^^At •the Abbaye-aux-Boi s , in 1778, 47, 277 ^pounds. Perey et 
Mangras, Histoire d* une grande dame au XVIII® siecle ; la princesse 
Helene de Ligne . Paris, 1887# P* 268. 

^Masson, p£. cit . . pp. 144 ff. 
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Benoite. "I had,” wrote l-bie de Genlis, “a pretty apartment inside 

the convent; I had a chambermaid with me; and I had a servant 

who was housed with the abbess ^domestics in the outside lodgings. 

I ate at the abbess table, and we ate very well; we were served 

12 

by two lay sisters. My lunch was brought to me in my room.” 

Thus, the convent in the l8th century was as much a social 

as a religious and educ'ational institution. It is rare to find an 

example such as that of Manon Philipon, who, before deciding to 

marry, spent three months in the convent of the Congregation de 

13 

Notre-Dame, where she had received her first communion. This vras 
a true ^retreat.” Lady residents ^^^ere one of the characteristic fea- 
tures cf convents throughout the 18th century. 

>K 

In Paris as in the provinc.iS, there were a groat number of 
convents involved in the education of gir3.s, and parents had a very 
broad selection to choose among. In his Stat de Paris , de Jeze oe— 
votes to them a section entitled: Education qui se paye ; pour 1^ 

filles seulement . Couvent >, communautes et maisons religieuses dans 
lesquelles on m^b les .jeunes personnes ^ pension pour y etre e^- 
v/es des le bas age , ou seulement pour les preparer a' faire leur, 
premier communion . In 1765, foi^y-three Parisian convents were en- 
gaged in the instruction of girls. 

^^>&ne de Genii s, Mamoires inedits sur 3^ XVIII® siecle ^ 
la Revolution franpaise . Paris, 1857 1 p»”^» 

^^I'Sne Roland, Lettres . nouvelle serie (1767-1780) . Paris, 
I 913 -I 9 I 5 , vol. I, letters XXVII-XXIX. 

• ^Me Jeze, o£. cit .. pp. 169 ff. 
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These convents catered to different classes of society. 

There were, in effect, three main categories: the provincial con- 

vents and, in Paris, first and second class convents. Within these 
categories, each convent was a living organism, with its own per- 
sonnel, its own particiilar organization, and attracting its own 
special clientele. These differences were largely a function of the 
prices charged, which varied according to the reputation of the con- 
vent, and, T^ithin a given convent, according to the amenities af- 
forded the student, for there was usually both a regular and a spe- 
pension. The most expensive convent was Pentemont, vrhere the 
regular pension came to 600 pounds a year and the special pension . 
800, Next came the Abbaye-aux-3ois, where the regular pension was 
500 pounds, and 6OO for the special. The convent of the Conception 
on the Rue Saint— Honore asked 45O or 6OO. A convent with a very 
noteworthy clientele, the Madelaine de Traisnel, charged 450 pounds, 
which seems to be about the average. Some made an additional charge 

for furniture, heating, etc., or required that such items be fur- 

15 

nished by the student. In addition, parents could, if they so de- 
sired, procure supplementary lessons for their daughters, given by 
outside teachers and paid for separately. They could also, by pay- 
ing extra, provide them with a private room or apartment and ser- 
vants of their own. Helene Massalska, having taken ill in 1778 at 
the Abbaye— aux— Bois, was moved to an apartment and given a personal 
maid, a chambeiroaid and a nursemaid, with an authorization to spend 



^^Ibid. 
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the sum of thirty thousand pounds a year for her upkeep. 

Such examples of extravagance occurred mainly in the two 
Parisian convents most in vogue in the 18th century, Pentemont and 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois, which had the most aristocratic and most ele- 
gant clienteles. At the abbaye de Pentemont, of the eaux or- 
der, one finds such names as Miles de Montcalm, de Nassau and de 
Polignac, that is, daughters of the highest nobility. In 1776, 

Louise d'Esparbes de Lussan, the future Mme de Polastron, was sent 

no 

there by her father, ’’everyone who is known having been raised 

there,” in the words of the duchesse de Goiitaut,^^ which gives one 

an idea of the great vogue enjoyed by Pentonont. It was here that 

Blanche de Kersaint, who later became the duchesse de Duras, was 

educated. In 1767, Pentemont took in Mademoiselle d* Orleans, of 

21 

the royal family, and thereby became an extension of the court. 

If Pentemont seems to have been the most elegant and the 
most luxurious of the convents, the Abbaye-aux-Bois, also of the 
Citeaux order, while not far behind in this respect, was, physically, 
an even larger establishment. J-Ioreover, it educated some of the 
greatest names of the aristocracy; Miles de Choiseul, de Montmorency, 

^^Perey and Maugraf, op . cit . . pp. 27, 28. 

Lambeau, op . cit. , and F. Rousseau, Histoire de 1* abbaye 
de Pentemont . Paris, 1916. 

^®p. Lauzun, I%e . de Polastron . Auch, 1906, pp. 14-16. 

^^Cuchesse de Gontaut, M^oires ( 1773-1836 ) . Paris, 1909# 

4th ed., p. 83. 

^^Bardoux, Duchesse de Duras . Paris, I898, p. 46. 

de Chastenay, Memoir es ( 1771-1815 ). Paris, 1896, vol. I, 



p. 12. 
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de Chatillon, de Bourbonne, de Lauraguais, de Caumont. d*Armaille, 
de Saint-Chamans , de l/vIs, de Nagu, de Chabrillan, d*Auinont, de 

j 22 

Talleyrand, de Perigord, de Diiras, de Damas, de Conflans. 

The world of high finance sent its daughters to the convent 

of the Conception on the Rue Saint-Honore or to the Madeleine de 

Traisnel, which may be counted among the first class establishments. 

There were still other first class convents, but less fashionable 

and with a less elegant clientele. The second class convents raised 

many of the daught'=«rs of the petite bourgeoisie, and it seems likely 

that they had mainly a neighborhood clientele. Such was the convent 

of the Congregation de Notre-Dame, where Mme Roland received her 

23 

first communion. 

For all of these convents, the education of girls was an 
important source of income; for many of them, it was their principal 
raison d * etre . Not all of them, however, were successful in this 
respect, and in the case of a few, their financial situation bore no 
relationship to their reputation. The Abbaye-aux-3ois, for example, 
despite its great brilliance during the last years of the ancien re- 
gime, was heavily indebted and was struggling against a difficult 
financial situation. The reason for this is that its clientele, 
though very social, was not always very wealthy, and sometimes found 
itself unable to make payment to the convent. In 17S^i the countesse 
Turpin sent her daughter to the Abbaye-aux-Bois, but did not regu- 

22 

^perey and Maugras, op . cit. , passim . 

^^Mane Roland, o£. cit .. vol. I, letters XXVII-XXIX. 




larly pay her fees. The law suit resulting from this had still not 

24 

been settled at the time of the Revolution. 

There were in addition* numerous provincial convents which 
took in students, generally the daughters of families in the imme- 
diate environs. The most famous of the provincial convents, differ- 
ent from almost all the others because of its "national representa- 
tion," was no doubt Fontevrault, where, between 1738 and l?50f the 
daughters of Louis XV were raised. The marquise de Ferrieres, 
around 1758, found "this establishment as big as a small town, su- 
perbly constructed and very opulent." 

★ 

★ ★ 

The convents were indeed veritable little towns, for large 
buildings were required to house a population that was sometimes 
quite considerable. If, in 1753? Pontemont had only twenty-two 
professed sisters and twelve lay sisters, ^7 and in 1789? six ladies 
residing in spacious apartments, twelve in single rooms and seven- 
teen students,^® the Congregation de Notre-Dame, the modest convent 
of Manon Philipon, had thirty to forty students in 17^5 and, in 1790-? 

L. Lambeau, op . cit . , pp« 265? 266. 

^^See H. Cli^ot. Les Filles de Louis XV a" Fontevrault. Paris, 
1899. 

^^/arquise de Ferrieres-Marsay, Souvenir en forme de mmoires 
(12itibi§2Z)- Saint-Briene, 1910, p. 13. 

^"^F. Rousseau. Histoire de l*abba:y'e Pentemont . Paris, 1918, 

p.28. 

28lbid., pp. 41-43. There must have been more, however, prior 
to 1789. 
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twenty-three nuns and seven lay sisters. Abbaye-aux-Bois, 
which, in Paris, seems to have been the largest of these little 
towns, included within its walls, in 1778, seventy-three nuns, one 
hundred and four lay sisters, one hundred and seventy— seven stu- 
dents, eight novices and four directors. But the number of nuns, 
which varied considerably fran convent to convent and from one date 
to another, was generally from twenty to forty in the Parisian es- 
tablishments, circa 1765.^^ The provincial convents were, ordinari- 
ly, more spacious and more populated. Around I750, Fontevrault, one 
of the largest provincial abbeys, had ninety-six nuns and thirty- 
six lay sisters, ’’not counting a very large number of servants. 

In 1764, the abbaye d*Origny— Saint e—Benoite had no fewer than one 
hundred nuns.^^ 

The various convents followed the regulations, more or less 
modified, of their founders. The more menial tasks fell to the lay 
sisters, who were, however, permitted to go outside the cloister. 

As for the professed sisters, the ceremony of the taking of the hab- 
it took place after serving first as a postulant, then as a novice. 
For example, at the Abbaye -aux-Bois, in I765, one was a postulant 
for six months and a novice for a year, and these were the usual 
lengths of time required of candidates in the different orders. 3^ 

^%3me Roland, o£. cit., vol. I, letters XXVII-XXK. 

3^Perey and Maugras, o£. cit . . pp. 460, 46l. 

O'] \ 

-^■^de Jeze, o£. cit . . pp. 281-298. 

3%arquise de Ferrises, o£. cit ..p. 13. 

de Genlis, 0£. cit . . p. 65. 

3^de Jeze, p£. cit . , pp. 281-286. 
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Finally, the nuns would receive from their parents doweries vrhich, 

according to the convent, went from two thousand to eight thousand, 

and even ten thousand, pounds. This is the reason that sister 

Sainte-Agathe, a friend of Manon Philipon, despite her intelligence, 

35 

remained a lay sister, for she could furnish no dowery. Sometimes, 
ho^'i’ever, in cases where doweries were insufficient or non-existant, 
consideration was given to the person* s merit, to her family *s other 
obligations, or, as at Pentemont, ”to the young lady*s birth. At 
Penteriont, the abbesses and nvns, were, generally, of the old nobili- 
ty. At the Abbaye-aux-3ois, many of the nuns belonged to the most 
important families of France. In 177S, during the stay there of 
Helene Massalcka, the abbess was a Chabrillan, and she had taken the 
place o'^ a Richelieu. The nun in charge of education was a Roche- 
chouart, and her sister was also there. Certain of these aristo- 
cratic nuns retained scrnie rather un-Christian prejudices, such as l^me 

de Torcy at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. '^/e used to make fun of her high 

/ \ 

and mightly ways,” wrote Helene Massalska. ”V7e used to say that the 
only reason she had become a nun was that the only husband she had 
found worthy of her was Jesus Christ, and that even at that, she wasn*t 
quite sure she hadn*t married beneath herself. 

The nuns in the other convents came mainly from 1he upper or 
lower middle class, as did their clientele. Generally, they had been 

^^&ne Roland, o£. cit. , vol. I, letters XXVII-^IX. 

36de Jeze. op . cit . . pp. 281-286. 

^''Perey and Maugras, op . cit . > passim . 

3^ Ibid . . p. 101. 
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students at the convent vhere later they were to embrace the religious 
life. Moreover, they would often influence their relatives to come 
there. Of course, nuns of a different social class would sometimes 
slip in, but in the most aristocratic or the most humble convents, 
teachers and students belonged largely to the same class of society, 
which is one of the characteristic features of this type of education 
in the 18th century. 

The kind of life the nuns led depended upon the austerity of 
the order to which they belonged, and more especially, upon the strict- 
ness with which the rules were applied. Mne de Genlis and her mother 
lived for awhile at the convent of the Filles du Precieux— Sang on the 
Rue Cassette. "I developed at the Precieux-Sang, " she writes, ”a great 
veneration for the nuns of the most austere orders (the ones here lived 
according to the rules and practiced all the austerities of the Carmel- 
ites), as well as for the perfectness of their piety and their saintli- 
ness, which surpass anything I can say about them... No little cliques 
here, no enviousness, no gossip. Later, after her marriage, she 
spent some time at the abbaye d»Origny-Sainte-Benoite. "The simplicity 
and piety of those nuns often reminded me of my angelic nuns of the Rue 
Cassette. They were, however, much less perfect. The same faith, the 
same candor, the same taste for work, but not the same closeness."^ 
There were thus variations according to the order, the abbess and the 
turn of mind of the nuns, in close correlation with their origins. 

Each nun had a cell of her own. At Pentemont, four of these 

39 de Genlis. pp. cit.. pp. 43, 44. The Carmelites were not 
engaged in teaching, but they took in lady residents. 

^ Ibid ., p. 66. 
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cells could still be seen in I9IO. Each was composed of a ’’little room 
with a fireplace, a wiridow looking out on the central courtyard, an al- 
cove, a modest storage room situated behind the alcove, and a small 
foyer opening onto a miniature gallery, At Origny-Sainte-Beno^te 
’’every nun had a pretty cell and a pretty little garden all of her own 
within the huge enclosure of the common garden.” At the Abbaye-aux- 
3ois each cell contained ”a bed, white in summer, blue in the winter, 
a prie-Dieu, a dresser, chairs done in woven straw, a well-waxed floor, 
slippers for walking, a table and shelves for keeping books. The cells 
could be decorated with pictures, reliquaries, etc.”^^ The lodgiy^s of 
the abbesses were more sumptuous. At the Abbaye-aux-Bois, the abbess’s 
quarters were composed of a ’’large bedroom, two salons, a vary large 
dining room, two antichambers, two small rooms, two parlors, a galery 

hh. 

and lodgings for the abbess’s entire retinue.” She took her meals in 
her apartment, while the nuns ate in the refectory. All thi<^. does not 
give one the impression of any great disdain for the things of this 
world, and, except for their attendance at night services, the nuns in 
the great convents do not seem to have been subjected to terribly harsh 
austerities, 1-ime Sainte-Delphine , the sister of Mme do Rochechouart, 
the abbess of the Abbaye-aux-Bois, was not in the habit of rising until 
after eight-thirty; when this was mentioned to her, she replied, ’’that 

41 \ 

Proces-vcrbaux . de la Commission . municipale de Vieux-Paris . 

1910, p. 84. 

^^^&ne de Genlis, 0£. cit . . p. 66. 

^^Perey and Kaugras, 0£. cit . . p. 457* 

^Ibid . , p . 460 . 
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she had not taken a vow not to get all the sleep she pleased. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Helene Massalska has left us with several thumb-nail sketches 
of her classmates at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. •'Mllee de Chatillon, nick- 
named T^illon . fourteen, serious, pedantic, very pretty, but a little 
heavy... Mile, de Mura, called la Procieuse, eighteen, pretty, beauti- 
ful even, intelligent, likable, but a little pretentious... Mile, do 
Manicamp, ugly, good, very intelligent, violent, excitable." ^ And 

**^’0.10. d*ArmaiHe, fouteen, hideous, simpering, but a good 
creature... Mile, de Civrac, nineteen, a noble face, but subject to 
spasms and a little crazy. de Barbantane, fifteen, looks 

like a boy, very naughty, pretty, very good dancer. . . Cosse was only 
twelve, ugly, but full of grace and vary delicate."^ "Mile, de Mont- 
sauge, the most beautiful eyes in the world, but dark-complexioned, 
gentle, intelligent, fifteen. 

Thus, there was a wide range in ages. Girls sometimes came to 
the convent very young, sometimes not until eleven or twelve for the 
specific purpose of preparing for their first communion, in which case 
they remained only a year or two. I-ane Roland, for example, had re- 
mained at home until the age of eleven, at which time she herself re- 
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^Ibid., 
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quested a retreat at a convent in preparation for her first coaraminion. 
The Congregation do Notre-Dame was recommended to her parents and they 
thereupon obtained further information about it# "It turned out... 
that the establishment was respectable, the order not very austere; 
the nuns, consequently, were said to diiiiplay none of those excesses, 
none of those mummeries which characterize most of their kind."^^ 
Helene Massalska was only eight when her uncle put her in the Abbayo- 
aux-Bois.^^ Others were even younger: Henriette d*Aguesseau entered 
the convent at the age of throe. 52 Many remained in their convents 
until they married. 

It was of course impossible to bring together girls of such 
dissimilar ages and to teach them different things at the same time. 
Thus, they were divided into classes according to age, but the divi- 
sions covered a much wider range than they do today. This was made 
possible by the flexibility of the curricula, the vagueness of the 
subjects taught and the complete absence of examinations. Moreover, 
they still seojied largely unaware in the 18th century that relatively 
small classes ure one of the essential conditions for obtaining good 
scholastic results. At Saint-Cyr, which served as a model for the 
others, the two hundred and fifty girls were divided into only four 

Roland, Manoires, Paris, 1905# vol. II, pp. 39# 

51perey and Maugras, 0 £. cit . . p. 18. 

^^I'Sne de Lasteyrie, Vie de >5ne de La Fayette, avec une notice 
sur la vie de la duchesse d* Aven. sa mere. Paris, lo6b, pp. 

53The regulations of the Ursulines did, however, set a maxi- 
mum limit of eighteen to twenty students per class. R^l^ent des re- 
ligieuses Ursulines de la congregation de Paris . Paris, 170^, p. 4. 
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classes: the red class, composed of fifty ^six girls \mder ten years 

of age; the green class, fifty-six girls from eleven to thirteen; the 
yellow class, sixty-two girls from fourteen to sixteen; the blue class, 
seventy-six girls from seventeen to twenty. Since some of the students 
in the upper classes served as monitors, and since there were usually 
a few girls from each class confined to the infirmary at any given mo- 
ment, each division had, therefore, about fifty students. In the great 
convents of the 18th cent\iry, the classes were, generally, almost as 
large. At the Congregation de Notre-Dame in 1765# there were thirty 
to forty students "gathered in a single class from the age of six up 
to seventeen or eighteen, but divided into two tables, that is, into 
two sections. At the Abbaye-aux-Eois, the one hundred and seventy- 
seven students were, in 1778# divided into fo^or sections* Children of 
five to seven, the first section, were not, however, taught as .a class, 
but were put in the care of young nuns. Then came the three other 
classes, differentiated, as at Saint-Cyr, by colored ribbons on the 
same black uniforms worn by girls of all the classes. From seven to 
ton, the blue class. One was then promoted to the white class, the 
class of the first communion. Then, at about twelve, one went into 
the red class.'^^ Thus, there were about forty students per section. 

Such, at any rate, was the case for convents which maintained 
classes and which were equipped to offer instruction. However, as I'&io 
do Genlis informs us, this was not ^ways so. "...in general, simple 



^^'Ime Roland, M^oires. vol. H, p. 41. 



55peroy and Maugras, o£. cit . . pp. 23 , 65# 96 
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convents have no classes. The girls are in private rooms, under the 

guidance' of governesses, and the nuns play no part whatsoever in 

their education. But this appears to have been the case only in 

certain small provincial convents, and was rather rare. "All our 

towns and cities," one reads in the Annee litt^raire. "are full of 

pensions and schools for young ladies. There is scarcely a convent 

which does not take in girls to educate them; many of these convents, 

57 

in fact, were founded for no other reason than this." The great 
Parisian and provincial convents were indeed, not merely hotels for 
lady residents or cloisters for women who had embraced the religious 
life, but, by and large, veritable boarding schools for young ladies 

of the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. 

* 

* * 

The abbess, who was of course in overall charge of the con- 
vent, did not, however, intervene directly in the instructional as- 
pects. She would delegate her authority in this area to the nun of 
her choice, who was usually called, as at Saint-Cyr, the maStresse 
generale des classes . The latter also had very little to do, how- 
ever, with teaching. Her role corresponded to that of a general su- ■ 
pervisor, concerned much more with questions of discipline than with 
those of instruction. Each class was under the direction of a nun- 
teacher, who was aided by assistant nun-teachers and lay sisters, 

^^•Iraa de Genlis, Discours sur la suppression des couvents 
des religieuses et l* ^ucation publique des femmes . Paris, 1790, p.3* 

Annee litteraire . 1781# vol. V, p. 25^. 

^ Kfelement des Ursulines de Paris , op . cit . , p. 16. 
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the latter numbering three and fifteen, respectively, for the blue 
class at the Abbaye-aux-3ois.-59 But in general, even these nuns were 
no more than monitors and coaches, the classes being conducted by 
teachers who came from outside the establishment, which is one of the 
characteristic features of the 18th century teaching convent. At 
Saint-Cyr, especially in the early days, such was not the case, and 
the nuns, chosen and trained by >ime de Maintenon, were true teachers 
who conducted their classes with no outside help. ' At the Congregation 
de Notre-Dame, as at the Abbaye-aux-Boix and Pentemont, except perhaps 
for the youngest pupils, classes were given by outside teachers. V.lien 
I'ine Roland, was there, the drawing teacher, a woman, was allowed to 
penetrate the cloister, while the music teacher, a man, gave his les. 
sons in the parlor "under the inspection of a nun."^^ At the Abbaye- 
aux-iiois, only natural history and botany were taught by nuns.^^ On 
Mondays, V/ednssdays and Fridays, outside teachers would ccme to give 
their courses, which the sisters would review with the students on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. In order to do so with maximum ef- 
fect, they would sit in on the classes themselves. It was usually 
men, those actors who not long before had been excommunicated for 

CO 

^^Perey and Maugras, o£. cit., p. 25. 

/k, Adam/ , Essai en fonne de memoire sur 1> education de la 
ieunesse . Paris, 178?, p. 15 . 

61 / 

Ime Roland, Memoire s . vol. II, p, 43. 

62 

Perey and Maugras, o£. cit . . p. 166. 

^3 Ibid., p. 24. 
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practicing their profession, who came to the convents to give dancing 

lessons (Dauberval of the Opera) and elocution lessons (Kole and Lar- 

/ ^ \ 64 

rivee of the Comedie Frangaise), 



The apportionment of time in the convents was carefully regu- 
lated. Here, for example, is the daily schedule of the blue class at 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois : 

Arise at seven o’clock in summer and at seven-thirty in 
winter. Be at one’s place in class at eight, to await rime 
de Rochechouart who arrives at eight o’clock. After she 
leaves, learn one’s Cate^chisme de Montpellier and repeat it 
by heart. At nine, breakfast; at nine-thirty, mass. At ten, 
read until eleven. From eleven to eleven-thirty, music les- 
son; from eleven-thirty to noon, draidjig. From noon to one 
o’clock, geography and history. At one o’clock, lunch and 
recreation until three. At three, ivrriting and arithmetic 
lessons until four. From four to five, dancing lessons. 

Snack and recreation until six. At seven, dinner . To bed 
at nine-thirty. 

This schedule, as may be seen, took into account the smallest details 
and alternated academic subjects with the so-called arts d’agrement . 
The schedule adhered to by the Ursulines in 1705 was not much differ- 
ent; 



Arise at five-thirty or six in summer, at six-thirty or 
later in winter. Prayers at seven— fifteen, mass at seven- 
thirty. C].asses from eighttto ten, followed by lunch with 
reading. Recreation. Clas'ses from twelve-fifteen to two. 

At two, vespers and lunch. Classes from three to four. At 
five, catechism followed by dinner. Recggation until a quar. 
ter to seven or seven. To bed at eight. 



^ ^Ibid .. p. 55 & p. 58. 

^^ Ibid o , pp. 23 t 24. 

^^Reglarient des Ursulines de Paris , on. cit. , pp. 110-115. 
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VJhile this schedule was more rigorous, it ho doubt beceme easier as 
the century progressed. 

* 

★ 3(t 

• I 

The students* religious sentiments varied from convent to 
convent and from girl to girl, but it seems, in general, that tht>y 
came mainly from wi.thin themselves, with the nuns playing only a 
small role in creating and developing them; the girls brought with 
them to the convents their own dispositions and teraperments. Manon 
Philipon, for example, was going through a period of religious exal- 
tation at the time she insisted upon being sent to a convent to pre- 
pare for her first communion. "I was obeying the voice of God, and I 
crossed the threshold of the cloister offering Him with tears the 
greatest sacrifice I could make for Him. . . How can I describe the gen- 
tle emotions of a young heart, sensitive and tender, greedy for happi- 
ness, beginning to feel the stirrings of nature, and perceiving only 
the Divinity? She was eleven at the time; nine years later, around 
177 ^# she had lost all her girlhood faith. I-Hle. Bernard, who was la- 
ter to become I^e R^amier, raised at the convent of La D^erte in 
Lyons, retained nothing more from her stay there than the lingering 
memory of a some!;7hat sensual mysticism, "a vague and gentle dream, with 
its clouds of incense, its infinite ceremonies, its processions in the 

CO 

gardens, its chants and its flowers. 1-Q.le. De Grouchy, the future 

fn / 

^Oine Roland, Ilemoires . vol. II, pp. 40, 4"1. 

^%erriot, Recamier . Paris, 1904, vol. I, p. 4. 
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iilfo of Coniorcet 



f .rc,s contr wO c/*o coiT/cno oif *.ouviHo— Gn— 2rosso, 



•» 



Kaoro s*ie _cd a raL:.ci- Trivolcu:; liTc; after t::onty rr.onths of this, 

!^0 



her pai'oato, havir.;: lest her faith. 



sao reT,ur:ic-G. aorco 

an tne _ ariciaii conven'ow. .. ,d, tno nuns T'7erc not always 

as^lc ^eaa one souj.s comicca uo *a'icra alon^; tho road to piety. In 
^7oy , ,v.i.e du *^ci^anci .-.rote to '..alpoae: ’’nn re~ard to /I-Irs. Cholr.ionde— 

^2.y* ^ dau~nterG, tne youi'igcr wi_l renain in the convent, but the oldei 
-S ^o_ng to leave snortly to :;o to anotnor. She lot slip out that tho 
t.;e cross uas a super station; the wnole convent was aroused 
and they no loncor want to keep her there. ”^0 Helene I'lassalska hardly 
ever speaizs of reli^'ion, and on the raro occasions when she docs so, 
it is :-7ithout enthasiasi': or any real feelings of piety. Her first 
coiwiunion soen.s to have struck her r.iainly because of her ’’v/hite dress, 
threaded wich silver,** wnich she liked liiore than her black uniforsi."^^ 
.'.ever does sne ei/^Dress any truly religious sentiiuont, never any spir- 
itual reflections, nor even ai-y serious thoughts. She ir^ust have been 
very nuch the person she described herself as when she first entered 
the /iboaye-au3C— nois : *'rretty, intelligent, graceful, shaoely, stub- 

corn a mule, ana ccriipletely incapaolo of exercising the least con- 
uroi over nerself."' The other students no doubt resenbled her in 
riian;^^ respects. They were not even in the habit of riaking a show of 



"'^A. Cruillois, la Harcuise ce Condorcet . sa fawille, son salon. 
ggs mis . Paris, 1897, pp. 27-o^d. 

'^^.'larquise du feffand, I ettro ~ do la m arc ui so du Deffand a Pi. 
'.•■'aluole ( 1766-1780) . London, 1912, vol. I, p. doo";! 

"^^Percy ai'.d Haurras, on . cit . . p. 96. 

"^^roid. , 166. 
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deference to their religion or its ministers. The confessors were ap- 
parently neither very much respected nor very well listened to. There 
were four at the Abbaye-aux-Bois : dom Giron, twenty-six, who confessed 

the lay sisters; dom Constance, thirty-one, who confessed the abbess 

/ 

and the older nuns; dom Ihemines, forty, confessor to the stxidents; and 

dean Rigoley de Juvigny, sixty-two, confessor to the novices and the 

73 

younger nuns. One day, dom Rigoley, “having come to confess a nun, 
happened to be in the cloister at the time the class was caning from 
mass; thus, he passed in review all the students and was made a butt 

f 

their gibes. If it had been don Themines, our own confessor, 
we would not have permitted ourselves all those jokes, but we saw noth- 
ing wrong with having sane fun at the expense of the nuns* confessor. 

In a convent and just coming from mass, students making fun of a sixty- 
two year old priest does not say very much for the discipline or the 
religious spirit of that convent. They were, to be sure, spoiled lit- 
tle girls; moreover, they brought to the convent the irreligious ways 
which were fashionable at that time in the society in which they had 
been brought up. 

* 

Ac^cording to the 1705 regulations of the Ursulines, the stu- 
dents were not permitted to leave the convents on Sundays or holidays, 
and were never to spend the night outside its walls. They were per- 

^^ Ibid .. p. 461. 

. p. 77, 
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nitted to lunch or dine in to^-m, but only rarely, v;^hile vacations 
were almost non-existant at the teaching convents of the 18th century, 

76 

and even, indeed, considered dangerous, mothers would come as often 
as four or five times a week, during the social season, to fetch their 
daughters and taka them to balls and other social events. There 
were also theatrical productions outside the convents, with students 
playing parts in them and with their parents and others as onlookers, 
Vlien Helene Massalska was still in the blue class, that is, under ten 
years of age, she played the role of Joas in Racine® s Athalie in the 
home of the duchess de Mortemart; there had been numerous rehearsals 

X 78 

under the direction of Mole, of the Comedie Franeaise,^ 

VJithin the convents themselves, there existed a decidedly 
mundane life, ''A’hen Helene Massalska entered the Abbaye-aux-Bois, she 
had to offer her classmates a ‘Velcome,” which cost her twenty-five 
louis and consisted of a tea, with ice cream being served to all the 
students,79 Around I 76 O, at the Port-Royal convent, the fomer rigor 
of which had eased considerably, the girls, “among themselves, played 
at being groxjn— up ladies, and the outside world and its ways occupied 

80 

all their thoughts," The students were perfectly aware of the hier- 
75oo, cit , . p, 14, 

7%ae de Genlis, De l» Q:tiploi du temps, Paris, 1824, p, 16, 
Though the book was published in 1824, the ideas belong to the time 
of her youth, 

77porey and Maugras, op, cit , . p, 56 , 

7 Qrpid , . pp, 57, 58. 

79 xbid , . pp, 22, 23, 

de Chastenay, o^.. cit ,. vol, I, p, 11, 
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archy which existed among the various convents. Once, for example, 
the wall which separated the Abbaye-aux-Bois from the convent of the 
Petites-Cordelieres developed a breach. "This convent," recounts 
Helene Massalska, "was neither as large nor as attractive as ours. 

It had in all about thirty students, but they were not the l<lnd of 
girls one would care to know; they were very embarrassed when they 
saw our class, so large and composed of the noblest young ladies of 
France."®^ 

There was much dancing in the convents. At Origny-Sainte- 
Benoite, for example: "Throughout the idiole carnival," wrote 2^e 

de Genii s, " I gave balls, with the permission of the abbess, twice 
a week... l^y dancers were the nuns and the students; the former took 

Op 

the part of men, and the others of ladies." l«!tae Roland has left us 
an account of a small dance in her modest little convent, a dance 
that was pleasantly enlivened by the unexpected arrival of a man, a 
doctor. And of course there was dancing at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Dur- 
ing the carnival season, various festivities took place in the convent 
itself; "That day, we were not required to wear our uniforms, and 
each mother took great pains in dressing up her daughter; wo had very 
elegant ball gowns. During these days, there came to the convent many 
women of the world, and especially young women, who. . . preferred these 
balls to those of the world, because here they were not always obliged 

Ojft 

to sit next to their mothers-in-law." There were also theatrical 

®lperey and Maugras, op . cit .. p. I<ff2. 

^Mmoires . p. 69. 

^ ^CToires. pp. 85, 86. 

®^Perey and Maugras, o£. cit. . pp. 102, 103 . 
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productions, the Abbaye-aux-;:iois having in the rear of its gardens a 

theater which was "very pretty and with many beautiful sets."®^ Here, 

, / N / 

Helene Kassalska played the role of Amour in Orphee et Surydice ; she 

also played in Polyeucte . Le. Cid and La Mort de Pamnee . There was an 

especially elaborate production of Esther for the birthday of l^bie de 

Mortemart, in which Helene played the leading role. "Our costumes 

were fashioned after those of the Commie Pran^aise. I had a silver 

and white govm, the skirt of which was all studded with diamonds from 

top to bottom; they must have been worth more than a hundred thousand 

ecus, for I had all those of Ernies de Mortemart, de Gramont and of the 

duchess de Ghoiseul. . . I had a cloak of pale blue velvet and a gold 

crown. All the students in the chorus had white muslin goims and 
veils. 

Thus, one can foim an idea of the opulence of these produc- 
tions and of the mundane activities v?hich took place within the walls 
of the convents themselves. Of course, all the convents were not like 
the Abbaye-aux-3ois. However, roughly the same atmosphere has been ob- 
served in two other, and quite different, convents, Origny-Sainte-Be- 
noite and the Congr4ation de Hotre-Damo. It can be assumed, therefore, 
that this was a more or less general practice. 

These young ladies, who, in their convents, were being ini- 
tiated into the worldly life and the place they would later occupy in 
society, were also, by a rather curious contrast, being trained in the 

^^ Ibid.. p. 460. 

^roid.. pp. 118, 119. 
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niord humble basks of domestic life. After the balls and the carnivals 
and the plays, the students of the red class at the Abbaye-aux-3ois 
would put away their elegant go-'.ms, would don once again their severe 
black unifor^is and, while continuing their formal instruction, would 
spend several hours a day helping the nuns in their obediences , that 

t 

is, in the different chores which had to bo acccsmplished in the con- 

/ \ 

vent. Thus, Helene Massalska worked successively in thie dispensary, 
the abbacy, the secretary's office, the refectory, and the library. 
Milo, de La ?«.oche-Aymon worked in the laundry, Milo d'Aiguillon re- 
paii^ed chasubles, I-aie. de Vogue^ helped in the kitchen. Miles. d'Uzes 
and de Boulainvilliers in sweeping up the dormitories. One of the 
tasks of the IfLles, d* Harcourt, de Rohan and de Galard was to light 
the lamps, These chores xdiich they were required to perform in their 
convents, constituted a sort of apprenticeship for the role they would 

later play as vrives, mothers, and homemakers . 

* 

* « 

Throughout the entire ancien regime, the teaching convents had 
no competition t^ speak of. There seem to have been very few lay 
boarding schools. In the second half of the 18th century, the exist- 
ence of two or three such schools is indicated by prospectuses appear- 
ing in magazines of the times, for example, the establishments of Ito 
Escambourt ® and of I&ie do La Fortolle. ^ But as far as can be de- 

^' ^Ibid .. pp. 97 ff. 

^ ^i\nnee litteraire. 1775* vol. I, pp. 272-2?6. 

Journal d'^ucatlon. June, 1776. 
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temined, they attracted very few students, and in any case, were never 
fashionable. It was not until the^^evolution, after the suppression of 
the convents, that lay boarding schools for girls assumed a grovTing im- 
portance. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the convent schools 
Was their realian; that is, they prvovided the young ladies of the upper 
classes with the kind of education and training which would be most use- 
ful to them in the roles they would later play in society. This charac- 
teristic of convent education owed itself* no doubt, in large measure, to 
the fact that the nuns belonged generally to the same social milieu as 
tneir students, and were therefore attuned to their needs, were aware of 
the kind of life that awaited them, and were in sympathy \Jith it. The 
teaching convents cannot in any sense be looked upon as a liberalizing 
influence on the daughters of the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy who at- 
tended them. 

Vhat exactly did these young ladies learn, what subjects did 
they take, what books did they read, what knowledge ddd they acquire? 

This aspect of their education, touched upon only lightly in the present 
chapter, T*7ill be considered in greater detail in the following chapter, 
where vrhat they studied in the convents tJill be contrasted with what 
others studied under private tutelage in their homes; for while the great 
majority of upper-class girls no doubt received their education in con- 
vent schools, private education at home, especially in the latter half 
of the century, enjoyed something of a vogue, and a significant number of 
parents, shurjiing the convents, chose to provide for their daughters* 
instruction within the confines of their own homes. 
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Studies 



The enthusiasi-n for science, for expcrinentation, for new ideas 
and for knowledge in general, which was one of the dominant character- 
istics of the l8th century, reflected itself in a growing desire among 
women for learning of every sort, and a correspondjjng willingness on 
the part of men to allow the^'-y-rinhin liraj.ts, to satisfy this desire. 
Though history has always had ius exalted feminists, its dilettante 
femmes Svivantes . and its truly learned women as well, at no time and 
in no place, it is safe to say, was the education of 'women more dis- 
cussed, more encouraged and -more widespread than in 18th century 
France. The women of the times were themselves aware of this, «and in 

1757. SL lady took it upon herself to address a letter to this effect 

✓ / / 
to Freron, the editor of the nn'nse litteraire ; 

/nmit, sir, tha'C now that taste has been undergoing a 
reform and that writers have been endeavoring to 'make the 
sciences more palatable to us, we have been making much prog- 
ress in learning them. Men of genius have initiated us into 
the mysteries of philosophy; others, more clever still, have 
strewn with flowers the most abstract studies. Is there any 
woman in Paris, perhaps oven in the provi'nces, who is not 
reading v:ith delight trea'sises on geometry, algebra and es- 
pecially metaphysics, that adr^irable metaphysics so much in 
evidence in our hisuorical writings, in sermons, in novels 
and even, nov;adays, in comedies?... Finally, we now find on 
our dressing tables, instead of ichosG novels of gallantry 
which only served to corrupt us, profound thoughts on art, 
on the interpretations of n,:.ture, on commerce, on the workings 
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of empires, etc., etc. V/ill the labyrinth of scholarship be 
the only area left, sir, which we shall not be permitted to 
enter 

V»/hile this letter may very well have been concocted by Fr^on himself, 
as yet another of his frequent satirical attacks on the philosophes . 
as I strongly suspect it was, it nevertheless, in a backhanded way, 
points to a strong interest among wcxnen in learning. In 1785, the 
Journal Encyclopedic ue . more tersely and with no trace of satire, 
notes the same phenomenon: "Nowadays, when knowledge is more univer- 
sally distributed, society demands that women bo better educated than 
they were in former tines, and in fact they are."^ 

This enthusiasm found concrete expression in the great number 
of manuals, treatises, complete courses of instruction, and textbooks 
which were produced during the period. It also found expression in 
public lectures, a phenomenon which enjoyed enormous popularity in the 
second half of the century. VJhile this worldly form of instruction no 
doubt lowered the level of the sciences taught, it can be said in its 
favor that it helped popularize them at a time when the general public 
still knew very little about science. In any case, public lectures had 
a great success — the magazines of the period are full of prospectuses 
for them — and soon young ladies and older women were spending their 
afternoons listening to talks on physics and natural history. For the 
sciences, and especially the experimental sciences, were the chief ben- 
eficiaries of this craze. 

Nourished and sustained by the literary salons, , this intense in- 
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^1757, vol. V. p. 90. 

2 February 15, I785, p. I7I. 
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:id a dijtir.Coiv ’.:crldly flavor, and the convents, 
therefore, wore hardly affcot-d by in. for if irorldlineGG played a 
P^'*’ h ^n convciiu a^io, a^ dac. co an rcooect to czvara'-ciirraciilar actav» 
ities rather than to the otudaca th c- solve o. Cld classrocn routines 
do not change fren ono day to the nex-c, and there is no evidence that 
course content, nethcdolcgy or curriculuas in the convents u:aderv:ent 
any transformation from the beginning of the ccntu;"y to the end. It 
was nainly the young women vrho received their education at home who 
profited from the new spirit. 






French grammar and spoiling were, of course, taughu both at 
heme arii in the convents, but not, apparently, as well as they should 
have been, especially in the convents, According to the chevalier de 
Rutledge, in his journal, the Babillard . "a respectable woman almost 
alvjays knows how to dance as she ought to know how to write, and most 
write only as well as decoru*m requires that they know hew to dance, 
Tnis would seera to be confirmed by the exar.iplc of I-bie Geofirin, who, 
in 17 po, at the age of fifuy, joutca down in a notebook the address 
of a certain sieur Roger, "to learn how to read and write correctly."^ 
Mme Car;pan iroforms us that Mmo Louise, a daughter cx Louis XV and a 
student at the Fontevrault coirocnt, was still unable to read at the 
age of twelve.^ Manor. Philipon and Sophie Carnet, in 1766, while they 



•^July 10, 1773. vol. II, no. XXXVIII. 
a. . . y 
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were at the Congregation de Notre-Dame, had such a strange way of spell- 
ing, even at a tine when spelling had not yet been completely regular- 
ized, that it does no credit to their teachers.^ At the convent of 
Cazeaux, in lyons. Mile. Boirayon maintained this tradition.^ An excep- 
tion was the instruction received by the daughters of Mme de Honthul^; 
^und 1770, ”the two girls had a teacher who taught them history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, Italian and, with even greater care, the rules of 

O 

French grammar, making them practice their writing every day. It 
should be noted that these girls were educated at home. 

In regard to the classical languages, they do not seem to have 

Q 

been taught at all in the convents, and only rarely at home. Manon 
Philipon, for example, had acquired the rudiments of Latin, and Mile de 
Chastenay, together with her brother, took Latin lessons from Abbe^ Bou- 
cly, a teacher at the du Plessis collie . The rarity of this, however, 
is attested to by the fact that when the principal of the Sainte-Barbe 
college , together with the supervisor of studies, came one day to find 
out what the two people were learning. Mile, de Chastenay observed that, 
"a young lady studying Latin was for them a novelty, and it gave them a 
pleasant surprise. 

No examples have been found, either in convents or at home, of 

^I'ime Roland, Memoires . vol. II, pp, 419 1 420. 

9 / \ 

'In letters to her mother in 1770, published by Abbe Molliere, 

'•Le Dossier d*une pensionnaire de l*abbaye de Chezeaux.'* Bulletin his- 
toric ue du dioc'^se de Lyon s 1922, pp. 51-56. 

^larmontel, K^noires d *im pere pour servir sf 1* instruction de 
ses enfants . Paris, I89I, vol. II, p. 202. 

Q / ^ 

^Neither Manon Philipon nor Helene Massalska, students in two 
t^ical convents, speaks of them injany way as to suggest they were taught 
tnere. Manon Philipon learned what Latin she knew at home. 

j-^ M^^oires . vol. I, p. 41. 
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girls studying philosophy or theology in any systematic way, that is, 
with the use of textbooks or manuals; a fev:, however, did read some 
philosophic works haphazardly. 

History and geography, on the other hand, were two of the basic 
subjects taught in both convent and home education, and there were nu- 
merous manuals and textbooks for both. 1-D.le. de Chastenay, for example, 
used Pere d*Orleans*s Revolutions d * An<;leterre for the study of English 
history and Abbe de Vertot*s Revolutions romaines for the study of Ro- 
man history. Ancient history was also studied in a widely read work 
by the scholar Rollin, or in its abridgement by Abb/* Taine. 1-Iythology 
was another subject frequently studied. In general, however, it seems 
that the study of history consisted mainly of memorizing important dates 
and learning about the lives of great men, with little or no considera- 
tion given to the more impersonal forces which shape history. Helene 
Massalska claims, however, that she had a very good knowledge of ancient 
history and the history of France at the age of ten (l)t which, if true, 
is a credit to the teachers at her convent. 

Until about 1750, according to Abbe Sicard, mainly Spanish and 
Italian were taught in the colleges, and after that date, mainly German 

and English. This also seems to have been the case for girls, at 
least in home education, where the study of modern foreign languages 

^ ^Ibid . , p . 20 . 

^ Ibid . Also: Perey and Maugras, o£. cit . . p. 66. 

^^Perey and Kaugras, op . cit . , p. 66. 

l ^Les Etudes classiques avant la R^olution. Paris, 188?, pp. 

161-165. 
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was quite common; in the convents, on the other hand, there is no 
indication that such languages were studied at all. 

The study of philosophy, of religious history, of the histo- 
ry of literature, whether classical, French, English or whatever, 
was not engaged in, either at home or in the convents, in any syste- 
matic way. At the age of ten, Helene Massalska “knew by heart the 
whole poem, ^ Religion ; Les Fables by La Fontaine; two cantos of La 
Henri ade . and the whole tragedy, Athalie , In addition to these 
works, she and other convent students, probably read such things as 
Esther. Telemaque . the lives of saints and a few other edifying or jin- 
nocuous books. But this can hardly be considered a structured or very 
extensive reading program. At home, readjLng was more extensive, but 
still totally unstruotured. 1-lanon Philipon, for example, read a great 
deal, but with little advice, little discernment and no overall desjlgn. 
In her Memoir es , she tells us; “I do not remember ever having learned 
to read; I have heard that by the age of four, I had already acquired 
this ability, and that the task of teaching me to read had ended at that 

time, because from then on, the only question was seeing to it that I 

16 

was not •without books,” Some of these books came from the lit'tle li- 
brary of one of her father *s employees, I'fliile her mo'ther was aware of 
•this, she said nothing and, indeed, drew from the same well. One day, 

when someone informed her that her da\:ighter was reading Candida . she 

17 

simply told her to return it, wi-thout any remonstra^tions. 

^^perey and Maugras, o£. cit , , p, 66. 

^ ^vCTioires. vol. II, p. 9. 

^" ^Ibid .. p. 24. 
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the titles of the noiks read by Manon IhlUpon In her youth, given in 
the order she mentions them: the ^cien and Nouveau Testament, a Cat^*’ 

a 3 /^ ^ Saints in two volumes, a French translation of Appien's to 
Wars« a certain Pie^tre de la Turouie en mauvEdls style « Scarron* s 
comigue, the Moires ^ Pontis by Mile, de Montpensier, an Art 
heraldlgue. Regnard's Voyages. Dacier's famous translation of Plutarch, 

the Ep oux malheureux b y Baculard d*'Amaud. Tel^naque. Jerusalem Delivered 

3JB ~ 

in French, and Oandide . She was also made to read Penr;;i©B*s De l«Bduc - 

atton des filles and^" IncFrench, Locke* s On The Education of CJtlldren. 

\ 

"giving to the pupil what was mecmt to guide the teacher, Lat^, 

I 

at around the age of eighteen, sha read haphhaardly Oondlllac, Bossuet, 

Saint Jerome, Don guixote. ^ and the philosophes. d'Holbadi, Helvetlus 
and Rousseau, the last named becoming her "breviaiy. 

While this reading list contains mu 6 h that is commendable, there 
are several items whidi could hasily have been dispensed with, and much 
else that might have. Indeed should have, been Included, Mile, Dillon, 
the future margulse de la Tour du Pin, tells of similar reading habits. 22 
Such a diet may not haverbeen, in all probability was not, shared by 
most of the iqiperclass girls lAio received their education at home, but 
the reading matter of Jnsoy of them was certainly varied rather 
curious, 

18 

Ibid ,, pp, 13-^3« 

^^ 2 bia. . p. 24. 

^Ibld . . p. 88. 

^ ^ttrea, yoI. H, p. 28. 

‘^iarvilse de I* Dour da Ftn. Jouroel d'une feame de elnauante ans. 
Ittrte, 190T-39U, wl. I, p. 23. iassS-. S25i. 
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The craze for science, of which wo have already spoken, found 
its way into the education of girls, not, to be sure, in the convents, 
but at home and in public courses. Vfliile the emphasis "was mainly on 
the experimental sciences, the abstract sciences also benefited from 
this vogue. J.-N. Moreau noted in his journal: have just spent a 

half hour with the young countess de Chastellux, whose profound knowl- 
edge astonished me; this woman possesses geometry to the highest de- 
gree. Ten years later, in 1785 • Mile, de Chastenay is found to be 
studying mathematics with M. Gilbert, her brother *s teacher, who in- 
structed them in elementary math, algebra, geometry and the theory of 
spheres. 

But it was mainly physics, chemistry, anatomy aid natural his- 
tory which benefited from the fad. Science had become modish, had be- 
come a mundane divertissement; people began to assemble private natur- 
al history collections, a few of which became famous, and botanizing 
was a favorite pastime of both young and old. To teach his two daugh- 
ters natural history, "I'l. de Monthule, while taking walks with them, 
woxzld arouse their curiosity about trees and plants, and he had them 
make a sort of herbarium in which the nature, the properties and the 
uses of flora were brought out. 

^^Mes Sowenlrs (1717-1797) . Paris, 1901, vol. H, p. 213, 

note. 

^ ^■lemoires . vol. I, p. 38. 

25oa. cit . . vol. II, p. 202. 
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^ ^^4noires . vol. I, p. 38. 

^^Op. cit .. vol. II, p. 202. 
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ths apothecary shop of the vicinity. ° FoUowing her narriage, in 
1786, she wont faithfully, throe tines a week, to the experimental 
physics laboratory in Montpellier. Public courses became such a 
rage that one satirical writer of the period, addressing himself to 
women and girls, advised; "And make certain, especially, that you bo 
seen at the public courses in chemistiy’, astronomy and gocoietry, 
Another dissenting voice, that of Mae de Gonlis, stated bluntly; 

"You learn nothing there, but you do retain a few scientific words. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Ihe so-ca l led arts d*agrement remained popular throughout the 

century, both in convent and home education. Every girl, from an 

early ago, took lessons in dancing and posture. At the Abbayo-aux- 

Bois, it was Dauberval and Philippe, both of the Op^ra, who taught 

34 

dancing, and Manon Philipon's dancing instructor was a certain M. 
35 

Mozon. Those examples can bo multiplied many fold. Dancing, then 
as now, was an absolute social necessity fox^oung people, especially 
those of the privileged classes. 

Music, too, was learned by almost all girls. In 1777, at the 

^^Op. cit. , vol. I, p. 19. 

^^Ibid.. p. 47. 

JjismoyjrsJ , Lettres d e Milady *** sur 1» influence que les 
f ei^es pourraient avoir dans l* ^ucation des hommes. Paris. **^'64. p. 

* 33 

-^ DLctionnaire critique et raisonne' des Aiquottes do la cour. 
Paris, 1818, vol. I, p. 33. 

34peroy and Maugras, 0£. cU., p. 55. 

3%6oire8, vol. n, p. 14 . 
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age of six, me. de Qiastenay apparently knew music very well.^^ At 

eleven, when Helene Massalska went from the blue class to the white 

class at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. she was able to sol-fa, to play the 

harpsichord a little and the harp a little. 37 This passion for music 

also mariifested itself in families of more modest means. Manon Phili- 

pon had no fewer than four teachers: M. Cajon for singir.g. K. Kignard 

for the guitar, and H. Watrin and Fsre Collomb for different aspects 
of the viola. 

The third ^ d'ag r . 4ent , drawing, was also very popular. Helen 
Massalska,39 Kanon PhiUpon,^ EUonore Dejean.'^l and most of the other 
girls encountered in the 16th century, received lessons in drawing. J&r. 
montel describes an aor^-diner at the de Monthule's: "Brushes in the 
hand of VMS de Monthul^, pencils in the hands of her daughters and theij 
governess, and this occupation, enlivened by laughing remarks or by 
pleasant readings, served them as a recreation. 

Tne importance attached to the arts d' agr^ent in relation to 
other studies can be seen by the fact that at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, each 
class received three prizes for history and geography, and three for 
dancing, three for music and three for drawing.*3 

•^^ Kemoires . vol. I, p. 21. 

^“^Perey and Maugras, cit . , p. 66. 

3 %emoires . vol, II, pp. 14, I5. 

39perey and I^augras, on. cit., p. 66. 

^-leinoires . vol. II, passin. 

41 



42 

43 



L. Perey, ^ temps passe . Paris, I9OO, pp. 234, 235. 

cit., vol. H, p. 202. 

Perey and Maugras, on. cit, p. 54. 
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The teachers nAio Instructed the girls, either In the convents 
or at hcine, vere aiboost exclusively men* One of the few lay women en- 
countered was the drawing teacher who came to the Congregation de Wotre- 

kk 

Dame around I765, and idio was permitted to enter the cloister* H^L^e 
Massalska mentions two teachers at the Abhaye-aux-Bols, a M. Huard, who 
taught history, and a M. CSiarme, who taught writing. it Is very prob- 

able that those who came from the outside were aH men; within the Ab- 

\ 

baye-eux-Bols, the nuns themselves taught only natural history a^ bot- 
any,^ At Pentemont, the violin teacher and the harpsichord teacher were 
both men. Such, then, was the practice in the convents, where courses 
were given by maltres a cachet, that Is, bl" teachers working for a fes.^*^ 
Bie same holds true fbr girls educated at home. Manon IhlUpon, after 
1766, In addition to her music teachers, took history and geography les- 
sons from a M« Marchand.^ Mile, de Chastenay studied under M. Gilbert, 

a mathematics teachers, and Abbe Bardae, who taught her history and Lat- 
ho 

in.^ Almost all vere men, and some q^lte well-kxxnm; women teachers 
played virtually no role In the education of the daughters of the well- 

44 

}tne Rcland, M6K>lres. vol. H, p. 4l. 

45 

''Perey and Mougras, og. clt., p. 55 and p. 33. 

^Ibld. . p. 166. 

^^/"Adam, N.jf, Essal en forme de m^nolre sup 1 * Education de la 
joanesse . Paris, IJ^, p. 15. “ — — 

^gpolres. vol. n, p. 13. 

^* ^M«BOiree. v#l. I, pp. 38, 39. 
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which was one of the dominant traits of the centxary. Despite its 
worldly and superficial aspects, this enthusiasm was real and bore 
fruit. Women of exceptional intelligence, such as Manon Philipon, 
found, in the world in v^ich they lived, possibilities for acquiring 
knowledge which would not have been available to them in former times. 
Such women, despite their teachers, despite their lessons, were large- 
ly self-taught, working alone or themselves choosing their teachers 
and their readings. If the majority of upper class women of the 18th 
century remained more or less ignorant, those who had a real interest 
in learning were able to satisfy it. Ihespirit of the times was fa- 
vorable to the intelligent and the intellectually curious. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE NATURE AI'® ROLE OF w'CMSN 



Wnen one thinks of women, of their nature and their role in so- 
ciety, it is impossible not to ask oneself the question, old as the 
world, often debated and ans^-fered variously according to one* s sex, 
one*s age and one*s temperament; is woman the equal of man? No, the men 
of olden times had decreed, and their physical strength made reasoned 
argument unnecessary. Perhaps, they then began to answer. And now, fi- 
nally, the perhaps has become a hesitant yes. 

This subject was much discussed in the closing centuries of the 
ancien regime. An entirely hypothetical discussion, however, for it was 
generally recognized that, even if they were inferior to men, women nev- 
ertheless — and precisely because of their woman-ness — often had the 
advantage over men. “Your looks have more power than our laws,” ^ wrote 

Lord Halifax. And one of the shriller female voices of the century stat- 
ed it thusly; 



Women are given nothing iraportant to do, and yet they find 
themselves involved in everything. They have no rank, but they 
pass upon all ranks. They receive no honors, but they bestow 
honors on whomever they please. They have no employment, but 
they distribute employments. They occupy no positions of power 
yet they move the world at their will, and everyone pays homage 



^Ayis d*un oere a ^ fille . (Translated by Hme Thiroux d*Arcon- 
ville^ London, 1756, p. 33* 
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2 

to them. 

The discussion is perhaps hypothetical, but it is nevertheless of con- 
sideraole importance, for the kind of education given to women, or oro- 
posed for them, will depend in large measure on the prevailing attitude 
regarding their nature and their role in life. 

During the first half of the 16th century, there were a number 
of writers who were firmly convinced of the inferiority of women, among 
them Aobe de Saint-Pierre,^ who, in other respects, was so fertile in 
new and daring ideas, and docquel.^ There were a few such anti— femin- 
ists, of course, in the second half of the century, and not only men, 
but, as has always been the case, women as well. ' , Their’ number, 

however, had declined considerably, and it is impossible, moreover, to 
assign them to any particular group, whether the philosophes , the dilet- 
tantes, the clerics or the moralists. They were individual voices, 
speaking their own opinions,, and not the representatives of some group 
or other. In 1756, I'-lme Thiroux d*Arconville translated a book by Lord 

^bich vras favorable to men."^ Rousseau, so adored by women, al- 
lows them only a subservient role, the role, indeed, of a slave: 

2 

de Coicy_7 , Les Femmes comme il convient de les voir, ou 
Apercu de ce que les femmes ont~^t^ , de ce qu » elles sont £t ^ c£ qu » elles 
pourraient^ ^re . London and raris, 1785, pp. 73» 7^» The idea, moreover, 
was already banal even in the 18th century. 

3 ^ 

Pro.jet pour perf ectionner 1 * education des filles . Paris, 1730 . 
The work is very unfavorable to women. 

^Suodriorite de l» homme sur la femme , ou l* in^?alit4 des deux 
sexes . Mss. in the Bibliotheque de l*Arsenal, 1744, 

5Cp. cit . 
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Women* s education must be entirely relative to men. To 
please them, to be useful to them, to make themselves loved 
and honored by them, to raise them when they are young, to 
care for them vrhen they are groirm, to advise them, to console 

them, to make life pleasant and sv::;ot for them — such are the 

duties of wcmen in all times, and ^,hat which must be taught 
them from their childhood on. 

And later, he states; ’^vomen are made to give in to men and to bear even 
their injustice.”*^ Diderot commiserates with the unhappy lot of women, 
but with no trace of indignation; he has little confidence in their 

Q 

minds. Mme d*£pinay, who could lay claim to a certain superiority, 
does not believe wcmen capable of significant intellect\ial accomplish- 
ment precisely because of their position in the world as women: '' "The 
most learned woman has not and cannot have but very superficial knowl- 
edge. what I am saying is that a woman is not in a position, by the 

very fact that she is a woman, to acquire sufficiently extensive knowl- 
edge to be useful to her fellow creatures, and it seems to me that this 

9 

is the only kind of knowledge one can reasonably be proud of." >bie de 
Genlis is roughly of the same opinion: "A woman has need of support. She 
can make herself esteemed only through the faijfcless practice of the more 
quiet virtues. 



Emile , ou de 1* Education , in Oeuvres , ed., Petitain. Paris, 
1852, vol. II, p. 637. 

^ rpjd . . p. 66i. 

°Sur les femmes, in Oeuvres, ed. Assezat. Paris. 1875-77. vol. 
II. pp. 2^2^27 



^In a letter of 1771 to Abb/ Galiani. Abb/ Galiani, Correspon- 
dance . Paris, 1881, vol. I, pp. 203,204. 

^ %i sc ours sur la s uppression des convents de relip-ieuses et 1* 
ducation publique des femmes . Paris, 1790, p. 26. 
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But little by little through the century, the cause of women 
found increasing support among the theoreticians, and beginning about 
1750, new affirmations are encountered almost every day regarding the 
natural equality of the two sexes and their identical capabilities, 
or, at the very least, the hamonious equilibrium of different forces. 

/ -II 

Abbe Dinouart was a declared partisan of women. M. de Puisieux stat- 
ed peremptorily that '‘Nature has established a perfect equality between 
the two sexes, and logically concluded that women were therefore 
capable of holding public office and of going into teaching and mede- 
cine. Mile. Archambault believes that "men have less difficulty than 
women in doing material things, and women less than men in everything 

that pertains to the raind."^^ They are defended by Pere Caffiaux, for 

14 

whcmi "the inequality of the sexes is a prejudice." According to Bou- 

dier de Villemert, "many of them can stand comparison in regard to the 
mind, and most win out in regard to the heart. Mme Riccoboni reminds 
her readers that "women are made to acquire knowledge and to be virtuous, 
which is the cannon lot of both sexes. Voltaire is favorably dis- 

Triomphe du sexe . ouvrage dans lequel on d^ontre que les 
femmes sont en tout l^les aux hommes . Amsterdam, 1?49. 

12^ Femme n* est pas inf^ieure ^ l^homme . London, 1750, p. 19. 

^3 Dissertation sur la question ; lequel . de l* homme ou de la femme . 
est le plus capable de Constance? ou la Cause des dames soutenue par Mile 
Archambault contre M*** et M.L.L.R . Paris, 1750, p. 15 « 

du beau sexe . ou MCToires historiques philosophic ues ^ 
critiques pour servir d ' apologie aux femmes . Amsterdam, 1753# vol.I, p. 1. 

l5L*Ami des femmrs, ou la Philo sophie du beau sex e. Paris, 1774, p. 
8. (First“edT7 T758. ') This worlThsd two editions in ITSS'/ two in 1759# and 
one in I766. one in 1774. and a reprinting in 1788. The title caught on; in 
1761, Graillard de Graville published L* Ami des filles . and Trigant another 
Ani des femmes , in 1771. ~ 

^^L* Abeille . in Recueil de pieces d^achees . Paris, 17^5# p. 147. 
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posea t.o'.varGs vroir.Gn. Thor:aG, t-ho acadonician heaps praise upon 'thor" 

in his fanous .'^ssai >sur les f~ ' s . ".’/e shall perhaps see," he states 
in the preface, "that women are capable of fulfilling any position thvit 
religion, politic w wi- government nirht id.sh to bestow upon then."^^- 
This thesis, of course, must have been extremely pleasing to his women 
readers. "However great the pride of man," w’rote one of them, "he can- 
not conceal the fact that equality between him and woman was the very 

goal of Nature, The book, needless to say, enjoyed a' very great suc- 

20 

cess, Announcing its translation into Italian, t’-^e Hsnrit des Jonr- 
lauds it in these terms; "men can learn from it their duties toward 
w’-omen, and the latter, in addition to their duties toward men, can learn 
here their rights and their prerogatives as well,"^^ i'lme d*Crmoy pro- 
claims; "v/e have everything necessary to be well-liked, to be strong and 
capaole of the most subtle politics," This is also tho opinion of h.i— 

ballier, who, in collaboration with I-fLle, Cos son, wrote a work on the 
education of women^^ vjhich an admirer has summarized thusly: "The father 

17 - - 

3 iir 1 * Education filles . in Ceir/res , ed. Moland, Paris, 
1677-1C&3, vol. XXIV, pp. 2b5-2b7* 

^ ^Xssai sur Ic caractore . les m ceurs ct 1* esprit des femmes dans 
les diff (Trent's siecles . Paris, 1772, no page no. 

") G 

^Letter to Tnomas from an anonymous woman. Journal Sncyclooel 
digue , January, 1773, p» HI. ' 

^^Three editions in 1772 and 1773* 

^^April, 1763, pp, 3^5* 3S6. 
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a^jx ames vortueuses e t sen si elos . Paris, 1776, p, lb2. 

1* Education •chysinue ot morale des f emi-.es, avec une notice 
alcha^oticuo de colles qui se sont distinaudes, . . Brussels arH~” Paris, I779. 
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It can be seen, then, that from the beq’innin” of the century to 

the end, and especially in the second half, tlxe equality of the sexes 

*xas more and more upheld by the tneoroticians. but it is apparent also 
that these theoreticians v:ere simply making statements of principle, and 
were not, usually, calling for any radical reforms. V^nether they be- 
longed to one sex or the other, the partisans of vromen wanted only a li’o- 
tle more freedom for them, and the moral satisfaction of not being con- 
sidered ir»ferior. In respect to these limited ambitions, it can be said 
that, by and large, they achieved their goals. 

It is worth noting also that the philosophes did not openly uake 

sides in this struggle for equality, a struggle -which it would be seme- 

*what premature to consider a full-pcale feminist mo-zemont. bes’oite mho 



’'Letter to Frdron by an anonymous woman. Ptjiqq litmeraire, 1?79» 
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article ?emes 



the 



iincyclopedie (the quasi-official organ of the 



philosonhes ) . in which the chevalier de 

2.S 

women, at least in marriage, the ohil 



Jaucourt concedes equality to 
osonhes were not, as a group. 



warm supporters of their emancipation. Vihile they no doubt did not 
w^ish to see women suppressed, neither were they vdlling to fight for 
their cause. 






❖ ^ 

Ivhat role did the w’’omen of the loth century aspire to and what 
were the opinions of the viriters in regard to their role? In the first 
half of the century, especially, women x-jere generally looked upon as 
creatures whose sole function in life w^as to please. The result of 
this attitude was an artificial glitter, a factitious life which fash- 
ion imposed on upper-class women and which consumed so much of their 

29 

time and energy that they had litple left over, if they w’ere married, 
to devote to their duties as Xv^ives ard. mothers. Women who were not ab- 
sorbed in the literary salons, that is to 'say, the great majority, were 
caught up in a mundane and frivolous Hfe. According to Soudier de ViHe- 
mert, reacting against this decadent existence, as did literally dozens 
of other moralists of the time, ”^;hat one calls a femme du bon ton, ari- 
ses late in the morning, spends the rest of it at her toilette, while 



^ ^Incx^'clooedie , ou Dictionnaire raisonne des sciences , des arts 
et des mdtiors , oar une societe de gens de lettres . Xis en ordre et 
publiV car n. Diderot , et , quant , ^ oartie mathematique , oar K. d*A- 
lembert. Paris, 1751-17^0 t vol. VI, pp. 471, 472. 



^^And if they were not married, they x-rere either too young to 
participate in such a life, or they were in convents as nxins or lady 
residents. 
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one 
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on 

a-aan tne next day.”-^ Ajid nanto do laborie surnarises the vacxioxG- 
noss of ti'*iG life in a succinct phrase: “It seems to me taat the da" 



or such laaaes can oe ciivicied into fo’ar parts: the deshabilie, tho 
netliycG, the toilette and the ,~2-min:.' house. /J-ong xith such an 

existence, of course, xent the notion that marital fidelity xas ridic- 
ulous and that xomen had the ri;;ht to offer their favors to any man 
whom they foimd attractive; and that men, for their part, had the ri"ht 
to seek such favors from any x'oman who happened to pleas- them, '.vemen 
had not yet begun to speak at this time of “living their own lives," 
but they nevertheless lived them. Love-in marriage w-as considered 
laughable, and the inoralists, with heavy irony, had a field day attack- 

/ X 

ing this so-called prejuge a la mede . "A jealous husband," vjrites 
Chevrier,“is a monster even in the eyes of his virtuous wife."^^ "It 
has bean six months since the sacraments united you," writes Abbe Coyer 
to a recently married woman, "and you still love your husband i Your 
dressmaker has the same weakness for hers, but you , you are a Aarouise ^ 
How much longer do you intend to keep that air of reserve, so misplaced 
in marriage and excusable only in girls who are aspiring to that state? 
A gallant finds you beautiful, and you blush! Open your eyes: Here 



j; • • 2 



c. cit . , p . 46 . 

/ / ^^ Ictt ros sur 1* education dos :rm-cs et sur leur caractere on 
>renorr.l . oaint->^mor,“17p/, pp* '^TlT^c. ' 

, Quart dHtoure d*une jolie ferjrx. ou les Amusements de la 

toilette, ouvrage presque morai... ueneva, 1753 , p. l^. 
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women blush only upon the v.v.lication of rouge. "33 jt can be conclud- 
ed from these innumerable auuacks that the lives of many women of the 
privileged classes were th . very essence of frivolity, and worse. 3^ 






Such Was the fashion, among fashionable women, during the first 
half of the century; immorality or, at the very least, frivolity was in 
style. In the second half of the century, however, the fashion changed 
and virtuousness became the dominant style among the upper crust. Tnis 
Was the time when sensibility reigned supreme, a reaction no doubt to 
the harder, more masculine attitudes of the l?th century and the earlier 
part of the I6th. v/omen, to be in vogue, had to be sensitive and virtu- 
ous, or at least pretend to be; they had to weep tears of sorrow or Joy, 
of compassion and esthetic ecstasy, at every possible opportunity. Be- 
ginning between about 1?65 and 1770, the movement reached its apogee 
around the time of the Revolution, so that for a period of about twenty- 
five years, sensibility, sentimentality, the love of nature and a passion 
for simplicity dominated the thoughts and feelings of a large segment of 
the elite, modifying old ways of seeing. The idea of a wife freed from 
the bonds of marriage and the mother liberated from the care of her child- 
ren was supplanted, in theory at least, by the idea of the loving wife 



33 



In Barratelles morales . Paris, 1755 » PP« 228, 229. 
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hhile this is no doubt true, it should be born in mind that hu- 
man nature varies little from one century to the next and that the 18th 
v;as probably not much worse than any other in this respect. There were, 



Ol 



course, faithful v:ives and loving mothers, in the most remote towns 



of the provinces and in the most luxurious tovm houses of Paris, who 
knew no other ideal than that of raising their children properly and be- 
ing good companions to their husbands. 
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and good rr.othwi'. On the surface, and for awhile, wcir.an was no longer 
a creature xcioc::.^ to please by her frivolity, but the corapanion of a 
husband and . . nother of her children, v^-oderlos de Laclos, the au- 
thor of Les Isons dan^ereur , convey^ whis attitude in a letter to 
his wife: 

The greatest service you can render your daughter is to 
sprirJ^le her young soul w’-i'ch your expansive sensibility. The 
nind is what makes one shine, but feeling is what permits one 
to love and be loved; the one procures us only a little vain- 
glory, the other renders us susceptible to the only true hap- 
piness we can enjoy in the short trip known as life: whatever 

its duration, one has lived only through the affection one has 
inspired or has felt.^-^ 

Undoubtedly, the way men conceived of women, and the conception vromen 
had of themselves, underwent a radical change during the course of the 
century. 

bnat, however, in practice, did this new way of thinking and 
feeling produce? Did faiaily and domestic virtues actually experience 
an iraprovement through its influence? From a perusal of diaries, mem- 
oirs, letters arid journals of the period, it would appear that the lat- 
ter part of the century had just about as many scandals a the earlier 
part. But conjugal and maternal love were at least professed, and fi- 
Q 02 _^"t,y to one * s spouse, dovotaon to one*s ncme and near^h were no longer 
made objects of ridicule. Thus, a kind of Victorian hypocrisy on the 
part of many, ana a true attachmient to the new values on the part of 
some. In 17?4, Xanon Philipon, raised in the new atmosphere and recep- 
tive to it, v.rote to her friend Sophie Cannet: 

I can readily see myself engaged in the hard, irnocent and 
useful labors of a woman toualuy occupied vTith her duties, ere— 



35xettres incites. Paris, 190^t P« 3^. 
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our con,:,'-, .1 iii^-ion wi'ch love, ardor and courage, naking her 
acne the r^pocitcrv of tho hi;-hoct principles, uniting undep 

, iraaoconc© and pleasure. 
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of the century, especial- 



ly unacr me Regency, vncn ironc-n Trere non in tlie habit of giving any 
nore, indeed usually far loss, than they received, iasd this young lady, 
who was so attracted to a sober, responsible farnily life, was one of the 
best educated of her generation. 
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;Jhile the great majority of the 16th century theorists had some 



conception or other of woman *s nature and her role in life, ana we^re 
convinced that the “right” kind of education, according to their 
lights, would fit her for that role and develop her character in the 
proper direction, there were a few thi'nkers who, for various reasons, 
maintained that any education at. all for W’’cnen xv*as completely futile, 
for they did not believe in its ultimate efficacy in the formation of 
character, or at least in the type of character they wanted to see 
formed. It would be well to dispose of such anti-education view’s at 
the outset. 

Rousseau, for example, before his Emile , seems to have held such 
beliefs; Mme d’Epinay quotes hii-.i as saying: 



Elothers ana fatners are no'c made to raz.se ciiildren, nor are 

t 

only needs which must, be satisfied, and that under oain of dying of 





children made to bo raised... In the state of nature, there eodst 

oe s c. . 1 . s oU , ana onat un^ex paj.n Ox 



h’unger; only enemies against whom one must defend oneself, and 
that under pain of being killea; only one^s kind to raprccuce, a 
thing to which pleasure invites us all too willingly, without the 
necessity of lessons from cur parents. Thus, you see that t,he 
education of a savage is accemplished without help from anyone 
else, and that the basis of our education is not i,o.,be found in 
nature... V.'e must begin by remaking all of society."^ 



J^ELl of which, of course, did not prevonu Rousseau from publishing his 
Emile in 1?62, with its carefully w^orked-out system of education. 



^dme d*Epinay, Wers/. res, Paris, 1865, vol. II, p, 276. 
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As for I'lme d*Epinay herself, she did not S3ein to notice this 
contradiction, for in her M^oires she notes that she wrote to Dide- 
rot, saying: was lacking in experience at that time; I still had 

all the illusions and enthusiasm that virtue produces in an honest 
soul; thus, I was repelled by that opinion. But now the veil has 
been ripped off. I*m sorry, but Jean-Jacques is right. But in 
177^# she herself wrote the Conversations d* Ehilie , in which it was 
her intention ”to show how wasted time, moments of idleness, can be 
employed by a vigilant mother to shape the mind of a child and in- 
spire in her honest and virtuous sentiments,"^ which implies a cer- 
tain faith in the effectiveness of education. And as a matter of 
fact, Mme d*Epinay devoted much of her time to the education of her 
children and her grandchildren. 

One of her good friends, Abb^ Galiani, was also a sceptic in 
regard to the benefits of education. In a letter to Mme de Belsunce, 
I'ke d*Epinay*s daughter, he writes: 

You believe that thgre is something in education which is 
not what we call the result of chance; I agree, in part, and I 
say that life itself is a matter of chance, but that education 
is not completely so. There is a definite influence on u;5, 
which is the result of education. That is true. But do you 
know who the teacher is who educates us? The century and the 
nation to which we are bom... Everything by which we are sur- 
rounded educates us, and teachers, as such, count for infinite- 
ly little and are scorned by good calculators. You are right, 
then, we must multiply the fortunate chances. You are right 
also in saying that we educate girls much more than we do boys, 
for a girl is less surrounded; but girls experience a natural 
crisis at the age of fifteen, which is a sort of regeneration. 



^ Ibid . 

3 

Les Conversations d*Emilie. 
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and, when her bpsom begins to fora, her education is complete- 
ly obliterated."^ 

Sucn was tne tone of high society at that tirriC, before the outbreak of 
sensibility — sceptical c- given to paradoxes. It would be attach- 
ing too mucn importance to the good abbot ^s remarks to see anything 
more in them than the clever sallies of a materialistic and worldly 
cleric trying to impress a beautiful lady. It should be noted also 
that these three examples all come from the same little group, and 
tnat one first two disavowed their statements by their oicn w^orks. 

Later, in his first 5ssai sur 1 * education des femmes, Laclos 
toox up nousseau*s tnesis and set civilization in opposition to the 
state 01 nature. In a simple, perhaps simplistic, syllogism, he at- 
tempts* to ce^iionstraoe the ii^ipossioility oi eoucating women j **vvherever 
slavery exists, there can be no eaucaticn. In every society, women are 
slaves. Therefore, social x%"oman is not susceptible to education. 
out this Issai x<7as left incomplete, and in a third version he sets forth 
a whole program of studies; the first waas merely an intellectual game. 






L/'espiue these witticisms and paradoxes, faith in the pox-^er of 
education held sx-:ay throughout the entire loth centxiry, which was, vrith 
one possibj.e exception of une 20i,n, une cenuury which produced the great* 
est and mosi. spontaneous flox-xering of pedagogical theories and works. 






^ De Education des fempss, I 



Corresoondance . vol. II, p. 185 . 

ris, 1903 , p. 1^. 






^ Troisieme essai sur 1* education des femmes , in the Revue bleue. 

1908 , vole. I, pp. 6^3-b^S, . 
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iauc£.uicn r*c.cL eerie iirco I'esnicn, ccpccielly c.i'i,er tr.c puolicatlon oi' 
and this r.eir vo~ue i-:as noted by irriters 
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nagosanes oi nne nines ^ wnicn review ea new ooews, as nney go nccay, 
frecuennly rcnariced neon this phenomenal proliferation, “'e’orks on edu- 
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cation have been multiplying- for seme time.’*' 
bine-d ni.!! not produce as many works on education^ whe'sher intellectual 
or physical, general or specific as the present century, which has been 
nnr.ed chiiosonhic , has given birth to.*'^ The education of woraen, benefit- 
ing from this craze, cane in for its share of atuention, too. The pro- 
vincial Acadenics, on several cccasicnSi, made it a subject for their ori- 
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bosancen, in 1?77 and 177S;‘^ uhe be/drr.:.n of Chllons-sur-Marne in 1763; 
the f c.aeeriie of louen in 17c9.^^ In nest cases, z\io authors of books on 
education devoted a part of then to the education of girls, and many such 
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given to the instruction of women, destined by their present education to 
idleness and frivolous occupations, is this not the most innediate cause 
of the change in morality?" 
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vorks dealt exclusively '.’ith ^^irls. The education of women was also 
r.aae uhe central theme of a number of works of fiction, and the sub- 
ject was frequently dealt wi'hi in the more serious books of philoso- 
phers and moralists. Thus, the icth century, and especially the sec- 
ond half of it, considered the education of women to be of vital impor- 
tance, devoted a great amount of attention to it, and X'Xas intent on re- 
forming io. As the her cure de Fra.r.ce stated: ‘'The multitude of works 
that are published each day on the education of wamen and of men, the 
prizes that our A.cademies have been proposing these past few years on 
this excellent suoject — all seem to speak to our legislators of the 

TO 

necessity of a great reform in national education. 

For in France, at that time, there was almost universal agree- 
ment that educational practices, and especially in regard to the edu- 
cation of "v^omen, were poor. “As a rule, “ wrote Mie Riccoboni, “men re- 

1 ^ 

ceive an educataon and women caucate themselves." Throughout the cen- 
tury, ’Without interruption, men of letters, moralists, philosophers, 
priests, dilettantes and women were constantly denouncing the frivolous, 
routine and selfish education which girls were receiving. The Journal 



. 



Fr.cyclonedi.oTve went as far as to indict mothers and fathers for “the 
criminal indolence in which they allowed their daughters to grow up,"^-^ 
The reasons given for this state of affairs differed, as wTell as the 
means proposed to remedy it. but there was virtual unanimity in regard 



1779 , ?. 17 . 
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.'.nx-v; no one oerionsly believed thnt ell education for wonen 
vouIg oe fune^e, a conoidornble nuir.ber of thinkers in loth century 
r ranee vero of the opinion 'iiaat T-Joiuon -.‘rero either incapable of learn- 
ing very rr.ucn, or that, if they acquired too r,:uch knctrledge, it would 
pose a Ganger to the faiuily and to socioay in general. There were 
tnus tnose wno were in favor of severely lir.iting what VJcmen should 
learn, oasing taeir restrictions on preconceived notions of the nature 
of wenen or on the role they should play in society. .-Uebe Pluche, for 
exanpiu, would iirr.it, woreen'S eaucation no learning to count and to 
write letters, ana to the st'idy of hictory.^"^ ioudier de Villemert, in 
certai.-i respects so lavoraole to wcaen, does not, however, encourage 
ohe... to pus., tne^r stua^es too lar. “^•.y ans'A’e: is — and I ask those 
v;o.,.e.n w-rno read uiis to lorgivc tie — that, air.ong all the subjects vrhich 

activity of 'use hur.an itind, there are only a 
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her imagination.” Mme Roland believed that women were "more useful 
to society by their virtues than by their knowledge. Cerfvol, who 

24 

was an advocat of divorce, did not want women to be too well-educated. 

De Hoissy, in a poem on education, recoomends that women study history 
and geography, but without acquiring more than a superficial knowledge 
of them.^^ 

Abbe Wandelaincourt believed that "the duration of their edu- 
cation must be shorter, less serious and less s^'’ > actured than the edu- 
cation of men} the study of the arts and sciences must be presented to 
them as a simple pastime and as a pleasant occupation. Lezay-Marn^ 
sia is of the same opinion: "I believe that the sciences, far from be- 
ing useful to women, will only harm them. If they left to men the vast 
and deep subjects, the strong and active virtues, their share would 
still bo rather considerable."^'^ "All the abstract sciences," Damour 
has a lady say, "do not fall within our competence, and they make us 
seem ridiculous."^® Abbe Reyre holds the same view.29 

Thus, a good many theorists believed that women should not bo 
too well-educated, either because she is not capable, by her very na- 
ture, of assimilating yery much knowledge, or because too much learning 

^^ Correspondance . vol. I, p. 20?. 

^^ Nouvelles lettres , vol. I, p. 12. 

^^La Gamologie , etc. Paris, 1??2, p. 169 « 

^^ Essai sur 1 * education . Saint Peter sberg, 1773# P« ^9» 

^^Cited by Journal encyclop^ique . July 15# 1782, p. 352. 

^^Plan ^ lecture pour une jeune dame,> Paris, 1784, p. ix. 

^®Lottres do milady sur l*3nflu ence que les femmes pourraient 
avoir dans i^ eoucati'^ des hommes . “Pans, 1784, p. i2y. 

^9£i Ecole des ieunes demoiselles , eto. Paris, 1786. 
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would be harmful to herself t to her family and to society. 

♦ 

* * 

But the education of women also had its strong defenders, who 
believed that women could and should learn more than they had been ac- 
customed to learning; indeed, according to some theorists, could and 
should learn as much as men. The first important voice to call for a 
broader educational program for women was that of Fenelon, the l?th 
century prelate, whose De 1* Education des filles , first published in 
1687 in Paris, was widely read throughout the 18th century, exercising 
a profouxxl influence on all those who wished to see an improvement in 
the education of women. 

Anong those who demanded that women be better educated were 
Voltaire, M^egan,^^ Rivard, Nicholas do Floury^^ and Mile. d'Espi- 
nassy.^^ The object of Abbe do La Porto, in his Histoire litteraire 
des femmes fran^aises. was to "show what a woman can do in science when 
she is willing to place herself above the prejudice which forbids her 
to embellish her mind ani to perfect her reason. The Joume ^ Ency. > 
clop^ique. reviewing this worV:, adds that 

^^ Epitre a Mono du Chatelet . in Oeuvres, vol. Ill, pp. 37^t375* 

^^ Lettre sur 1* education des femmes . Saint-Omer, 1757t P« 6. 

^^Recueil ^ mmoires touchant l* ^ucation de la .jeunesse, etc. 
Paris, 1763, p. 387. 

^^Essai sur les moyens de reformer 1» Question, etc. Paris, 
1764, pp. 105 ff. 

^ ^Essai sur l* ^ucation des demoiselles . Paris, 1764. 

^^Paris, 1769t vol# It p.v. 
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This interGstin?- ccrp.pilation vas undGrtakor., no donbt, for 
tno purpose of aven'^in';;' wor.en of the stupid barbarity of Lho 
prejudice which has only too lont"^ suosisted aiaona U3» and 
which seems to have condemned then to iynorar.ee. It is for 
then and the ylory of uheir talents in all the literary .^*cn- 
rej that a yrouo of non of letters has erected tnis nonureent. 



■. Irance, as evorvn-;nerv3 gisg, 2 .Z nas lony eeon 'Gnou 
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a career iii science should be forbidden to women, vjho, des- 
tined, or rather condemned, to please unicuoly by the char.i 
of their faces, should neinhor aspire to the ylory of poetic 
talent, nor yather the laurels of Parnassus, and, even loss ce- 
scond into the depths of the abstract sciences. 

The same mayazino, three years later, repeats essentially the sauG 

thought. 37 Still later, it praises Abbe Promayeot for "sufficiently 

instructing his pupils in everything it is important for them to know. 

He proves through exarriples that young ladies are able to share with 

men the glory of great undertakings and the merit of fine learning.”"^ 

This same cause is supported by Ibrie da Chanterelle.^^ Abbe Le more, 

who was not very favorably disposed towards women, nevertheless wants 

them to have a good education, though he would not have them stud^’-ing 

bo 

Greek, Latin, mathematics, poet]:*y, modern languages or painting. 

D*Holbach, in a flowery style, argues that women will not los 
their feminine qualities if they become better educated: "Let not tni 
charming sex, made to spread pleasure and gentleness through life, dav 
any fear of cultivating its mind; useful knowledge will in no way de- 



August 15 r 17''^9» p. 30* 

^''bebruary, 1772, pp. 43d-bb5. 

2bpril 15 , 1773. p. 231 . 

recct 3-)hilo snnhiauG . Paris, 17?2, p. 95. 

* I \ 

^'^ -yimeites d ^ in stitutio n , cu la bar, lore d* el ever les enfant s 
des deux sexess etc, Paris, I77b, pp. 339-3^2. 
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of the evils vhicn i 
cios; one uill perhaps find sor.ie slirht exapperatien in these iceas.” 
Por li:i 3 ce hir oi.iont, u^oreen "sho‘a-LC xncx’ enour;n to oe aole to unaer^oo.n- 
everjy'thin^, not be bored by an^d^hinp, r.alco an apprepraate rer.ark, ana 
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enjoy tiie kncxlcdre of others, without being an edseiriiog aupe. 
b’sorit dcs Journaux 'vjould lixe uo see tnen play a pedagOt^ical role. 
iiTf Tcomen, naturally'' oeuaer enaowed xnan nen for .-rori-L requi..inr 
rather than great learning, were to devoue onenselves nore gcnex'^aily 
to cultivating the arts and sciences, they wovJ.d be better aole uhan 
’’iiQ to "oroduce eleiPientary tcxacooKs oo iac.i.laoc-te o..e scudy oi tneoe su.o 
jects.”"^ As for Laclos, he states that "elenentary dooxs in each oi 
the sciences slcould be included in the library of any girl who wishes 
to be pleasing."^^ /jid; ”It is no longer perrr.issible for a war.an who 
lays clairc to oeing educated to writ-e vrithout purity and even wivXiouo 

L 

elegance. " 
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In a '/.crolrcj acccir.pan^’l.rjj his fai^ions lanpcrt . ' Condorcet 
oha^ ’hror.cn have the sene nirhts as nen; they therefore hav 



the rirht to obtain the sesr.e facilities for acquirin.r knoerlec"G, 

alone can nrovaoe "cnen *ratn o^ne .neans rcc—iy l<o cyi-orcaso tnisse r_. ..^o 

( ( ^ 

vrith the seno indonc-ndcnce and to an 00110 ! extent. ” Tnis declara- 
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tion, callinr for the conplcto equality of rirhts for vjor.en 
roes further than an.ythin:; else in the 18th century, by denandin." an 
ecual education for ’xonen on the oasis of her ri^'hos as a nunan com;, 
rather than fror. sone other consideration, it is clearly le.ninist in 
naXiUre. out suen a position — .s quioe ej.cepoXonal in one J.0on cGiiooxy , 
and cane, r.oreover, at the very ena, aurinn the x-levolutaon. If otner 
theorists favorable to xonen desired an equal education for then, or 
at least a better one, they did so for different reasons, nainly so 
that '•vonen would be better conpanions to their husbands. The ar-;u.nent, 
frequently repeated, went senethin^ like this: rlusoands, sooner or xa- 
ter, find that their iTives are not sufficiently educated to be good 
companions to then. They therefore consider then inferior, which leads 
inevitably to much marital strife. Cn the other hand, a well-educaned 
and cultivated v:oman would understand her husband's work, would oe aole 
to help him if necessary, and would become his collaborator. ”Cne of 
the important ways of pleasin?^," says Laclos, ”is zo speak to everyone 
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‘^'^ barnort et cro.jct de d/cet sur I' orranis.r^-: 
suruction oublicue , etc. Paris, lc83. 

^ .fenoire sur 1 ' education des femmes, in Pacoort et profet. , p. yp. 
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in his own language. What drives many men of merit away from the com- 
pany of women, and even .desirable women, is the impossibility of talk- 
ing to them, or even talking in their presence, about things in which 
they are interested. One sees only too often two people who are made 
to bo together, a man of merit and a charming woman, regretfully go 
their separate ways, without any possibility of coming together again, 
for lack of a common language. "^9 The same idea had already been ex- 
pressed several years before by Riballier and Mile, Cosson: •'What a 
pleasure it will be for men when, in the course of their studies, they 
find in their wives companions who are familiar with Plato, Plutarch, 
Tacite, Newton, Buffon, Bossuet, Massilon and Montesquieu, who are ca- 
pable of following them in their occupations, of reasoning, of philoso- 
phizing with them, of enlightening them pez4iaps, or at least inspiring 
them in their difficult researches. 

In sum, the role of women was still to please, to charm, to 
shine, but by their education and their intelligence. In addition to 

being a good mother, she also had to be a good companion to her husband. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

After pointing out the deficiencies in the education of women, 
after demaraiing an improvement in their instruction, many of the authors 
fall silent and do not tell us what they think women should be taught. 

A few, however, do make positive suggestions and present programs of 

^ ^Essai sur 1 * ^ucation des femmes, p. 64. 



^^Qp. cit ., p. 63 
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study, most of which consist merely of general guidelines. Each writ- 
er, in his own way (usually very unsystematic) , indicates the subjects 
or books he considers useful, so that these programs of study are ex- 
tremely varied and quite confused, ’.toil® they can be applied to girls 
educated either in convents or at home, it is primarily to the latter 
that the authors address themselves, for almost aal of them condemn 

convent education* 



It is generally agreed that girls should begin by learning 
properly the grammar and spelling of their own language, which, ac- 
cording to most of the theorists, women make such a hash of. "in Eng- 
land," writes Carpentier. "they would not allow a woman, especially 
one who was bom something, get away, in a letter, with a misspelling 
... In France, women are almost always superior to men in dictation, 
at least in their natural talent for it. And yet, unhappily, there 
are scarcely two in a thousand who are able to write correctly. "51 

In regard to the study of Latin, opinion was fairly evenly 

, ^ T.rac fnr it while Kaie de Puisieux cor>- 

divided; Rivard, for example, was for it, wnij.e 

sidered it useless.53 ^he study of the literatures of Antiquity is 
recommended by almost no one but Laclos, who would like to see girls 
introduced in their early readings to the Greek and Roman philosophers 

5lMouveau d*^uc^ion. etc. Paris. 1775, PP* 1^ Ixxi. 
cit . , p. 3S8. 

^^Conseils a une ami . Paris, 1882, p. 14. 
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to Plutarch *s famous men and to the literatures of Greece and Rome. 
Abbe Blanchard will permit only the most intelligent to study fables 
and poetry. But other thinkers concede more. Mehegan, for example, 
recommends philosophy, metaphysics and ethics, weighty subjects 
which are also foui^l in the programs of Abbe Fromageot^*^ and Mme de 

Miremont.^^ 



The study of history, which had still not gotten much beyond 
the chronolcgical listing of important dates and events, was strongly 
advised by Abbe' Blanchard^^ arjd Abbe Fromageot.^^ The latter, indeed. 



in his Cours d» Etudes , devotes five volumes to ancient history and two 

61 



(the work was left incomplete) to modem history. me do Miremont, 
for her part, makes do with four volumes of history in her Trait ^ d 
cation. ^^ These two history manuals, both intended for girls, ishow how 
the subject was dealt with in the 18th century; they are, essentially, 
compilations of political and military facts. ^d.tlA no cultural or eco- 
nomic history and no attempt at interpretation. 



^ ^Troisi^e essai , p. 645. 
^^Op. cit. , vol. Ilf p. 300. 



56, 



cit .. pp. 22, 23. 

Cours d« ^ude des .ieunes demoiselles , etc. 
vol. I, pp« xxvii ff. 



Paris, 1772-1?75. 
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‘c£. Cit.. vol. n. pp. 340-502. 
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* 0p . cit . . vpl. II, pp. 300, 301. 
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•0£. C^.f vol. I, pp. 27 ff. 



^^Ibid.. vols. I through VIII. 
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Op,, cit .. vols. IV through VII. 
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Spanish: 'Sec here, Madar.:o, why don’t you get yoursoli a rood dancin-- 
master, who will teach you to walk properly and to present yourself 



graciously, and stoi 



■ V',*/^, ,«-v TT“ - 
*’• — * ^ 



ne with your cozen bpanasn whores, wnic: 
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you vrill never learn to say well anyhow, * ” 



i ^ ^ It r"^ 
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ian is a language made for pleasure, English one for instruction. 









thile there is a x.'ido variety of opinion regarding what girls 
should be taught in the area of the humanities, the theorists general- 



ly agree that they should take up uhe study of science, especially the 
two experimental sciences, physics and natural history. In 173 If Abb^ 



Kollet was still able to vrrite: ’'Xechard.es, hydrostatics, optics are 



v7ords which still frighten the ears; a lady would hardly dare to pro- 



nounce them vzithout fearing to aooear ridiculous.” but later in the 



1(65 



century, this vjas no longer the case, and the study of science vras fre- 



quently recommended for girls. In l?55t Kehegan includes physics and 
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natural history in his program so too does Abbe Blanchard . Boudi- 

er de Villemert feels that ‘.'physics and history, between them, can 

68 ^ 

furnish women with an agreeable sort of study." Abbe Fromag-eot 

promised to incl\aie in his incomplete Cours d« Etudes the basic princi- 
ples of physics and natural history. vihen Mme do Miremont was put- 
ting together her seven volume Traite de l» ^ucation des femmes , she 

fxjfund room to include not only physics and natural history, but physi- 

70 •> 

ology as well.^ The program Laclos presents is even broader: "It 

seems to us necessary to have some knowledge in astronomy, in physics, 

in chemistry, in natural history and in botony. Those names should 

not frighten anyone. Mile Le Masson Le Golft reconmonds the study 

72 

of physics and anatomy.' 

The case is not the same for the abstract sciences. Mne de 
Miremont, to be sure, feels it necessary, in her Traite . to provide 
an explanation of terms used in geonotry. But in general, algebra 
and geometry are not spoken of, and only the natural sciences are rec- 
ommended to girls for their study. 
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^ ^Troisieme essai , p. 64y. 

^^Lettres relatives de 1* education. Paris, 1788, pp. 32 ff . 
73 qp. cit., vol. HI, pp. 5-16. 
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The theorists agree also that too much attention was given to 
the arts d * agrment . Consid- .'i.ng them to be of lj,.ttle use in adult- 
hood, they feel that they tai. up too much time in the early years, 
time which could bo more profitably employ^. Itoe d*E^inay, at the 
age of forty-five, wrote to Abbe Galiani: “I am very ignorant, there »s 
the truth. My whole education was directed towards the agreeable tal- 
ents, and now I can no loiiger make use of them. There is left to mo 
only some scanty knowledge of those arts.“^^ She believes, moreover, - 

that even if women were to persevere in such arts as painting, sculp- 

75 

ture and architecture, they would never bo able to excel in them. 
Riballier and l^CLle. Cosson wax indignant over the fact that "the edu- 
cation of girls is considered finished as soon as one has succeeded 
in imparting to them a few futile talents." Others, including Vol- 
taire, believe that the study of the arts d-^ agr^ent is synonomous 
with the study of ways to please, that is, with frivolity and immorali- 
ty. In general, it can be said that while some theorists condemned the 
arts d* agr^ent outright, most wished to see them continued, but with 
less emphasis placed upon them. 

* 

* ♦ 

Tno writers who wore most strongly in favor of better education 
7^ 

‘ Corre spondance , vol. I, p. 203 • 

"^^Ibid. , vol. I, p. 104. 
cit., p. 53 . 

Dictionnaire •philo sophique . under the word "Adultoro," in 
Oeuvres, vol. XVII, p. 73» 
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for women were often the very ones who warned them about the perils 
of trying 'to be a femme savante or a wit, the usual consequence of 
which was to make oneself appear ridiculous. >2ne d*Epinay states 
that a woman is very wrong, and only makes herself ridiculous, when 
she flaunts herself as learned or as a wit, and when she believes her- 
self capable of maintaining such a reputation; but she is neverthe- 

rpC 

less very right to acquire as much learning as she is able to.” In 

1774, an editor of the Annee litteraire , reviewing a new edition of 

Thomas’s Essai sur les femmes , declares poetically: ”The cap of the 

doctor does not sit well on the head of the Graces; a few flowers, a 

garland of roses suffice to adorn their brow.”"^^ Women, too, though 

writers themselves, are critical of other women authors and of female 

wits. Mme de Miremont says that a woman ”must not appear to be either 

80 

learned, political or a wit, for she would make herself ridiculous.” 
This is also he opinion of Mme de Monbart. Even Laclos, vhose views 
on women’s education are so liberal, hopes that women will have ”a good 

0 

enough mind never to display tiieir knowledge except to their most inti- 
mate friends, and so to speak, in confidence."®^ Thus, while the 18th 
century, on the whole, strongly favored an improvement in women’s edu- 
cation, and advanced numerous proposals to this effect, it joined with 
previous centuries in a general condemnation of female wits and femmes 
savante s . 

7®Abbe Galiani, C orrespond ance . vol. I, p. 204. 

’^^1774, vol. r\^, p. 169. 

^^Qp. cit . , vol. I, p. 145. 

Sophie , ou 1’ Education des filles . Berlin, 177V » p. 68. 
®^Troisi^me essai . p. 648. 




CONCLUSIONS 



IVhile the education of women in 18th century France no 
doubt left much to be desired, it has been seen that it v;as 
perhaps better and more v/idespread than might have been assumed, 
A considerable proportion of the girls of the non-privileged 
classes did at least receive an elementary educa.tion, learning 
to read, write, do simple arithrnetic and acquire those manual 
skills, especially needlework, which would be most useful to 
them in the lives for which they were ultimately destined. 

There was also a strong emohasis on instruction in civility, 
or manners, and, as might be expected, in religion. The Little 
Schools, where many of the daughters of farmers and working- 
class families received their education, were usually supported 
by local taxation and sometimes by private endowmients, though 
in almost all cases the pupils were required to pay sm.all fees 
as well. v;hile public and alm.ost universal (most towns and 
villages could boast of their Little School), elementary educ- 
ation cannot be said to have been entirely free, (The Charity 
Schools, hovfever, run by nuns and especially intended for impov- 
erished girls, did offer free instructi.on, ) The Little Schools 
were usually staffed by laymen or laywomen, more or less care- 
fully chosen by community and church officials, and governed 
in their conduct by diocesan regulations. Standards in the 
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Little Schools thus varied from town to towni and region to region, 
While- there existed fornal prohibitions against boys and girls 
attending the sc.^'^e classc":;, and even against girls being i, a.i’ gnt 
by *Tiale tea.chcrs, such nro;,i:''itions seen to have been larf.cly 
ignored, and girls and boys usually sat in tlie sane cIa.sSj.ocns 
together, where they were instructed by nale teachers. Git'-n, 
however, the wife of the local teacher or a nious soinster would 
conduct separate classes for girls. Fornal education beyond 
the elementary level for girls of the non-nrivileged classes 

was unheard of in ISth century France. 

The daughters of the wealthy bourgeoisie and ti;C aristo- 
cracy usually received their education in convents which they 
entered at about the age of six or seven and which they left 
at between sixteen and twenty in o.t der to marry. Each convent 
catered to a particular social grouo, and the nuns at any given 
convent came, by and large, from the same milieu and the sane 
class as the students. The most fashionable convents were 
located in Paris, but a few in the provinces attracted girls 
of the highest nobility or from the wealthiest bourgeois la.i- 
ilies. Compared to present-day standards, convent education in 
the ISth century wa.s distinctly inferior. Far too much tine 
was devoted to instruction in religion, to rote learning and 
to lessons in dancing, music and drav.’ing; far too little to 
the more academic subjects: V""'en who had 'oecn educated at 

convents were noted for thenr moor command of written French. 
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St'.iclonts in trie co:\v i' f. , e' in ‘■'‘C- Sciinoln, v.'ere r.l:o 



instructed in certr^in *”.nn,r.'.'! nd": 'n; r:.cy verc reonn reci , * ,^e- 



over, to ‘^erticincte i“; 
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of the convent, tliv.s .-r^y-Arinj l..vv i or tine do-n.cst:.c 
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.oi'ld later lead. >nns n; 



,d , 1 'ltvlo nart ;.r. th.c actnal tv.a^t,'. 



of subjects, actin" -^ainly as ncn.ilors and coacres; e teneb-.-r; 
v:ho gave the courses usurtlly ca^e fren the outsic.c anu \.>..rc 
alr-ost always non. Convent e:’-. c -y- i on despite its linitcd fntcl- 
loctual content (or perhaps parti'/ because ci it), can 'C c. 
to have been "realistic,” in that it prepared the jirls cf e 
un'’''er classes ter t’ne kinC’ oi l"-.e tney voul''' cvc'it.-a^x; _^,.v . 

As trie century pro./resscd, convent ucation ca' e 2.11 
for ever gre.ater criticisn^ and. ^ore and. rorc farilies u.-.ere- 
fore began to ec’i’.cate th.cir .'an,'': iters a.t norc, using .^rivai-^ 
tutors. Ahile hone education npnoars an general to haaa^ neon 
snoervor to convent educatic. , es'^ecially rn rc'-aro lc intel- 
lectual achicve"cnt, the available evidence indicates th.at it 
suffered from lack of structure, the girls reaeJng hapr azarc^ly 
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fairlv v;ide variety of works, so-^e important and useful, .-t.;er 



trivial or obscure. 



In regard to educational tb-cory, tnerc was a. huge ,-re 
lif oration of works in this area in ISth century Prance, espec- 
ially during tlie second half of the century. Tne one tn.-.ng on 
which there was virt’ial unanimity of opinion was"! he poor cc.a^iwy 
of woman Vs educarion and. the. necessity for imurcving it. A sccona 
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thipg on which alnost all 1hc tlicoristvS agreed, iinplicitly 
or explicitly, v/as tliat no nrorosals in regard to wonan’s 
education could be out forfr. without first reachin" so^ac under- 
standing about her nature and her role in society, on w’-iich 
subject widely divergent view's were exnressed, ranging frea; 
extreres of fcriinist sent i’nent to the opposite oxtrene of r.nt:'- 
fe^iinisTTi. 'While this dichotomy of opinion continued to exist 
throughout the century, the anti-feminists, on the v;hole, grew’ 
more and more suhdned as the cent\iry progressed, terminating, 
in an appeal for complete equality between the sexes by the 
time of the Revolution. Educational proposals were extremely 
varied and quite unsystematic; in general, it can be said, 
however, that the more feminist the theoretician, the more 
he or she favored a greater emphasis on intellectual attain- 
ment in the education of W'omen; on the other hand, the more 
anti-feminist the writer, the more he or she (and there were, 
indeed, anti-feminist women) favored a rudimentary education 
consisting of not much more than the three R*s, w'ith Dcrhaps 
some smattering of natural history or botany. On the whole, 
however, the century, with its deep commitment to the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge, was favorable to the cause 
of women, and during the Revolutionary period an important 
member of the legislative assembly could go so far as to call 
for complete educational equality for women, based not on the 
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'* idea that, better educated, they v:ould be better companions 

to their husbands, but rather on the natural rights of women 
as equal members of the human race. 
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A NOTE THE QUOTATIONS 



All quotation*^ appenrim; in this report, with the exception 



of H. C. Barnard* s The French Tradition in Education, v.’hich was 



read in English, were translated by me from the French; the blnne 
for whatever inaccuracies in meaning or infelicities of style 



they may contain cannot, therefore, be placed on anyone else. 

While a few of the works quoted from have previously been t r an Su.rJ vz-o 
into English, the great majority, including the de Luppe book, 
have never enjoyed that somewhat dubious distinction, so that 



almost all the quotations in the present study are given here 



in English for the first tim.e# 



In one or two instances, notably the rather lengthy passage 
on pages ten and eleven, I chose to leave the quotation in French 
so that the reader might savor the warmth and charm of the original, 
the full effect of which would have been at least partly lost in 



translation. 



Apart from any other merit this report might have, I hope 
that by presenting in English the numerous quotations contained 
herein, most of which were culled from works which are unavailable 
in the United States, I have rendered a useful service to all 
those who are interested in the history of education. 






